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The  U of  T Chronicles 


Martin  Friedland  welcomes  the  chance  to  write  U ofT's  history 

BY  CHERYL  SULLIVAN 


Recent  Funding 
Announcement 
Causes  Dismay 


BY  KERRY  DELANEY 

The  failure  of  the  provin- 
cial  government  to  make  a 
major  strategic  reinvestment  in 
postsecondary  education  will  only 
lead  to  the  further  decay  of 
Ontario’s  universities,  says 
President  Robert  Prichard. 

Although  Finance  Minister 
Ernie  Eves  announced  last  month  a 
budgetary  increase  for  postsec- 
ondary education  of  $30  million  in 
1998-99  and  $50  million  in  1999- 
2000,  virtually  all  the  extra  funds 
will  likely  be  required  to  finance  the 
increased  cost  of  the  Ontario 
Student  Assistance  Program,  leav- 
ing operating  grants  unchanged, 
Prichard  said.  This  will  translate 
into  a reduction  in  university  fund- 
ing when  inflation  is  taken  into 
account. 

“This  announcement  means  that 
our  financial  position  has  actually 
worsened  because  inflationary 
effects  continue  to  diminish  our 
ability  to  deliver  quality  education 
to  our  students.  In  effect  we  will 
lose  another  four  per  cent  of  our 
public  funding  base  over  the  next 
two  years,”  said  Prichard. 

“Two  years  ago  the  province 


reduced  our  funding  by  15  per  cent 
and  Ontario  now  ranks  last  in  the 
nation  in  support  for  its  university 
students.  The  government’s  own 
Advisory  Panel  on  Future 
Directions  in  Higher  Education 
made  clear  the  urgent  need  for 
reinvestment  in  higher  education. 
The  minister  of  finance  has  failed 
to  respond  and  more  damage  will 
be  done.” 

Eves  also  announced  that,  for  the 
first  time,  grants  to  postsecondary 
institutions  and  funding  of  the 
Ontario  Student  Assistance 
Program  will  be  combined,  which 
could  further  erode  university 
funding.  If  the  demand  for  OSAP 
rises  more  the  government  has 
budgeted  for  it,  then  operating 
grants  will  fall. 

The  one  bright  spot  in  an  other- 
wise disappointing  announcement, 
Prichard  said,  is  the  government’s 
decision  to  deregulate  tuition  fees 
in  at  least  some  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional programs  and  to  permit 
discretionary  increases'  of  up  to  10 
per  cent  each  year  for  the  next  two 
years  for  all  other  programs. 

“We  are  pleased  with  the 
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Have  you  heard  of  the  Margaret  Eaton 
School?  Did  you  know  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment made  all  appointments  to  the  universi- 
ty until  the  turn  of  the  century?  These  are  just  a couple 
of  the  people,  places,  politics  and  events  that  make 
up  the  rich  history  of  U ofT,  now  being  explored  by 
University  Professor  Martin  Friedland  of  the  Faculty 
of  Law. 

Friedland’s  previous  research  has  been  nothing  if  not 
eclectic:  from  turn  of  the  century  murders  to  the 
Somalia  affair.  And  as  he  prepares  for  retirement  after 
a long  career  at  the  university,  he  has  accepted  the 
daunting  but  exciting  challenge  of  writing  a new 
history  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Chronicling  a history  of  U of  T is  a fitting  finale, 
says  Friedland.  “I  have  always  been  interested  in  histo- 
ry, I am  interested  in  the  university  and  the  timing  was 
just  right  for  me.  This  gives  me  a project  that  I can  get 
very  excited  about.” 

A new  comprehensive  history  of  the  university  is 
long  overdue.  This  U of  T history  will  be  the  first  since 
A History  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  1827-1927  was 
published  by  U ofT  Press  in  the  1920s.  Over  the  years 
a number  of  books  about  various  university  depart- 
ments and  faculties  have  been  published  including  a 
photo  history  by  Ian  Montagnes.  An  attempt  was 
made  in  the  1970s  to  produce  a new  U ofT  history  but 
it  was  never  finished.  The  idea  was  revived  by  Bill 
Harnum  of  U of  T Press,  who  says  it  was  a story  in  an 


August  1996  Bulletin  that  inspired  him  to  try  to  get  the 
ball  rolling  again.  The  single-volume  history  is  scheduled 
to  be  completed  for  U of  T’s  175th  anniversary  in  2002. 

“We  want  a history  that  is  accessible  to  the  interest- 
ed public  and  not  just  to  technical  historians,”  explains 
Father  James  McConica,  president  of  the  Pontifical 
Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies,  who  headed  the  com- 
mittee that  chose  Friedland.  “We  know  Professor 
Friedland  will  write  a very  readable  and  lively  account 
of  the  university.” 

A part  of  the  U of  T community  since  1951, 
Friedland  has  quite  a long  history  of  his  own  with  the 
institution.  A student  at  University  College  and  a grad- 
uate of  the  law  school,  he  was  involved  in  all  aspects  of 
student  life  from  Hart  House  to  student  politics  to 
the  water  polo  and  squash  teams.  He  has  been  a 
faculty  member  since  1965  and  was  dean  of  the  law 
school  from  1972  to  1979.  Friedland  has  published  16 
books  including  Access  to  the  Law,  Rough  Justice:  Essays 
on  Crime  in  Literature  and  most  recently  Controlling 
Misconduct  in  the  Military.  He  has  sat  on  numerous 
commissions  and  committees  including  the  original 
Law  Reform  Commission  of  Canada  in  1971-72  and 
advised  the  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  deployment 
of  Canadian  forces  to  Somalia  on  military  justice  in  1996. 

But  Friedland  says  his  best  training  for  the  task 
ahead  came  from  writing  his  three  popular  true  crime 
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New  Year, 
New  Challenges 

President  discusses  changing  circumstances 


T 


he  past  year  ms  one  of 
significant  change  for 
universities,  with  new  gov- 
ernment initiatives  in  student  aid 
and  research  support  and  the  partial 
deregulation  of  Ontario  tuition  fees. 
With  1997  at  a close  President  Robert 
Prichard  talked  with  The  Bulletin 
about  the  major  changes  to  the 
university  sector  in  the  past  year  and 
his  intentions  for  the  first  months  of  the 


The  current  federal  government 
spent  its  first  term  cutting  educa- 
tion transfers  to  the  provinces  but 
in  its  second  term  is  investing  in 
university  scholarships  and 
research  infrastructure.  What  is 
your  read  on  this:  is  Ottawa 
advancing  or  retreating  in  post- 
secondary education? 

From  our  perspective  Ottawa  has 
been  changii^  direc 


remain  optimistic  that  the  new 
direction  will  be  a good  deal  more 
productive.  On  student  aid  I think 
Ottawa  is  about  to  get  it  right. 
They  have  already  announced  the 
Canada  Millennium  Scholarship 
Endowment  Fund,  which  should 
stand  as  a magnificent  commit- 
ment to  the  young  people  of 
Canada.  Furthermore  it  now 
appears  the  federal  budget  in  late 
February  will  include  major  new 
commitments  to  student  financial 
aid,  including  debt  reduction. 
There  is  a national  consensus  that 
we  need  to  spend  more  on  students 
and  I think  Ottawa  will  lead  with 
new  commitments. 

On  research  infi'astructure  we  had 
the  wonderful  annormcement  last 
year  of  the  $800  million  Canada 
Foundation  for  Innovation.  This  year 
we  are  woridng  on  increasing  the_ 
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In  Brief 


Engineering  students  take  first  prize 

A TEAM  OF  THIRD-YEAR  STUDENTS  FROM  MECHANICAL  AND 
industrial  engineering  took  first  prize  in  an  international  competition 
held  by  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  in  Dallas  in 
November.  The  team  of  Suzanne  de  Montmorency,  Kelly  Duffin  and 
Melanie  Lam  posted  the  fastest  time  in  moving  two  ping-pong  balls 
and  a golf  ball  from  point  A to  point  B using  only  a battery  and  a tiny 
three-volt  motor.  In  a previous  regional  competition  held  in  AprE,  U of 
T’s  three  entries  swept  the  top  three  prizes.  “These  outstandingYesults 
clearly  indicate  that  we  are  offering  a very  high  level  design  education 
to  our  students  in  the  Departirient  of  Mechanical  and  Industrial 
Engineering,”  said  Professor  Chul  Park. 


Two  named  to  neuroscience  chairs 

Professors  Philip  Seeman  of  the  Departments  of  Psychiatry 
and  Pharmacology  and  Terence  Picton  of  the  Departments  of 
Medicine  and  Psychology  are  the  first  two  incumbents  of  six  chairs  cre- 
ated by  the  Anne  and  Max  Tanenbaum  Chair  Program  in  Biomedical 
Research.  Seeman  is  the  first  Anne  and  Max  Tanenbaum  Chair  in 
Neuroscience  at  U ofT  while  Picton  has  been  named  to  the  Anne  and 
Max  Tanenbaum  Chair  in  Cognitive  Neuroscience  at  the  Baycrest 
Centre  for  Geriatric  Care.  The  six  new  chairs,  two  at  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  and  one  each  at  Baycrest,  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,. 
Mount  Sinai  and  Toronto  Hospital,  were  established  through  a $10 
million  gift  by  Anne  Tanenbaum  in  memory  of  her  late  husband.  Max. 
All  chair  holders  will  focus  their  study  on  the  areas  of  neuroscience  and 
molecular  medicine. 


Student’s  death  undetermined 

A Peel  Regional  Police  spokesperson  said  there  would  likely 

not  be  any  inquest  into  the  death  of  a University  of  Toronto  at 
Mississauga  student  who  died  after  falling,  apparently  from  a residence 
window.  Allen  Eden,  19,  who  lived  at  the  Bronte  College  temporary 
residence,  was  found  unconscious  with  a head  injury  outside  the  resi- 
dence building  early  on  the  morning  of  Oct.  17.  He  did  not  regain  con- 
sciousness before  his  death  Nov.  27.  The  local  coroners  office  will  like- 
ly leave  the  cause  of  death  as  undetermined,  police  said.  A study  of  the 
third-storey  residence  window  above  where  Eden  was  found  showed  it 
was  too  narrow  for  an  unintentional  fall.  Principal  Robert  McNutt  of 
Erindale  was  among  the  college’s  representatives  at  Eden’s  funeral  in 
Dundalk,  Ont.  Approximately  75  students  from  the  Mississauga 
campus  live  in  the  off-campus  residence. 


Awards  & Honours  . ; 


Faculty  of  Applied  Science  & 
Engineering 

Professor  Torstein  Utigard  of  metallurgy  and 
materials  science  was  named  the  winner  of  the  1997 
Light  Metals  Award  of  the  Minerals,  Metals  and 
Materials  Society  for  his  paper  entitled  Coalescence 
Behaviour  of  Aluminum  Droplets  under  Molten  Salt 
Flux  Cover  published  in  Light  Metals  1997\  the  paper 
was  co-authored  with  graduate  student  K.J.  Friesen 
and  Claude  Dupuis  and  J.P.  Martin,  Alcan 
International,  industrial  supporter  of  the  research.  The 
award  will  be  presented  the  annual  meeting  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  in  February. 


recognizing  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
discipline  of  criminology. 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

Professor  Fred  Gentili  is  the  first  recipient 
of  the  Alan  R.  Hudson  Faculty  Teaching  Award  cre- 
ated along  with  the  Alan  R.  Hudson  Resident  Award 
by  the  neurosurgery  division  of  the  Department  of 
Surgery  to  recognize  Hudson’s  major  contributions  to 
neurosurgical  teaching.  The  award,  to  be  given  annu- 
ally, recognizes  excellence  in  undergraduate  and  post- 
graduate teaching;  Nalin  Gupta  received  the  resident 
teaching  award  for  his  contributions  to  the  teaching  of 
medical  students,  fellow  residents  and  nurses. 


Faculty  of  Law 

University  Professor  John  Hagan  of  the  Faculty 
of  Law  and  the  Department  of  Sociology 
received  the  Edwin  H.  Sutherland  Award  of  the 
American  Society  of  Criminology  at  its 
November  meetings  in  San  Diego.  The  society  is 
the  largest  organization  of  academic  criminologists 
in  the  world  and  the  award  is  its  highest  honour. 


Susan  Nagle  of  occupational  therapy  has 
received  the  Department  of  Occupational  Therapy 
Award  for  Excellence  in  Teaching;  John  Clark, 
Andrew  Ignatieff  and  Margaret  Pitheathly  (volunteer 
speakers,  Alzheimer  Society  for  Metro  Toronto)  have 
received  the  Department  of  Occupational  Therapy 
Outstanding  Contribution  to  Education  Award  for 
1996-97. 


Dick  Wins  Smith  Award  for  Excellence 


Professor  John  Dick  of 

molecular  and  medical  genetics 
and  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children 
is  the  winner  of  the  1997  Michael 
Smith  Award  for  Excellence. 

Dick  is  internationally  recog- 
nized for  his  innovative  work  on 
the  developmental  biology  of  nor- 
mal and  leukemic  human  blood- 
forming  cells  found  in  the  bone 
marrow  and  umbilical  cord  blood. 
His  research  has  led  to  advances  in 
the  purification  of  human  stem 
cells  and  to  the  development  of  ani- 
rnal  models  for  studying  leukemia 
and  genetic  diseases. 

The  annual  award,  established 
by  the  Medical  Research  Council 
in  honour  of  Michael  Smith,  a 


renowned  MRC  Career 
Investigator  at  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  who  shared  the 
1993  Nobel  Prize  for  chemistry, 
is  given  to  an  outstanding 
Canadian  researcher  with  no 
more  than  12  years’  experience  as 


PROFESSOR  Peter  St.  George- 
Hyslop,  director  of  the  Centre 
for  Research  in  Neurological 
Diseases,  was  one  of  12  Canadians 
named  to  Macleans  magazine’s 
12th  annual  Honor  Roll.  St. 
George-Hyslop  was  included  in 
the  1997  Honor  Roll  for  the 


an  independent  researcher  who 
has  demonstrated  innovation, 
creativity  and  dedication  in  the 
health  sciences.  The  prize  con- 
sists of  a medal  and  $50,000  to  be 
used  to  further  the  recipient’s 
research  program. 


“fierce  dedication  and  strong 
sense  of  purpose”  he  showed  in 
leading  the  team  that  in  1995 
discovered  two  genes  that 
appear  responsible  for  early-onset 
Alzheimer’s  disease.  Alzheimer’s 
is  a devastating  disease  that 
afflicts  over  300,000  Canadians. 


One  of  Canada’s  Top  12 


On  the  Internet 


FEATURED 


Faculty  of  Medicine 
research  office  on  line 

The  research  office  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  serves  the 
research  community  by 
encouraging,  facilitating  and 
coordinating  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  research 
activities  in  all  areas  of  the 
faculty.  This  Web  site  provides 
information  on  educational  programs  on  research  ethics  as  well 
as  information  on  funding;  it  is  also  linked  to  the  U of  T 
Research  Services  and  the  Faculty  of  Medicine’s  homepages.  In 
addition  there  is  a funding  information  gopher  document  that 
provides  information  from  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  Research 
Bulletin,  complementary  to  UTRS  Research  Updates.The  location  is: 
gopher://utll.library.utoronto.ca:70/llgopher_root70:Lresearch. 
_research_buUetin] 


hftp:/ / utl  1 .library.utoronto.ca/www/medicine/ 
reseorch/FMRO/HOME.HTM 


U OF  T Home  Page 

www.utoronto.ca 

The  Campaign  for  U ofT 

www.uoftcampaign.com 

Research  Updates  (Notices) 

gopher://u  tl  1 .library,  u toro  n to.  ca : 70/1 1 goph  er_ 
root70:  [_research  ._research_updatcs] 

PhD  Or7\ls 

www.sgs.utoronto.ca/phd_oraIs.htm 

U OF  T Job  Opportunities 

www.utoronto.ca:80/jobopps 

If  you  want  your  site  featured  in  this  space, 
please  contact  Audrey  Fong,  Community 
Relations  Officer,  at:  audrey.fong^utoronto.ca 

X-sx.s'.WN  ■'/ 


In  the  “Hart”  of  the  U ofT 

As  stated  in  The  Founder’s  Prayer  of  1919,  “Hart  House  is  a 
meeting  place  for  students  to  discover...  the  true  education  that  is 
to  be  found  in  good  fellowship,  in  friendly  disputation  and 
debate,  in  the  conversation  of  [the]  wise  and  earnest...,  in  music, 
pictures  and  the  play,  in  the  casual  book,  in  sports  and  games  and 
the  mastery  of  the  body.”  All  U of  T degree  students  are  entitled 
to  membership  and  facility  use  at  Hart  House  while  senior 
membership  is  available  to  alumni  of  recognized  universities  and 
U ofT  staff  and  faculty. 

http;/ /www.utoronto.co/horthouse/ 


A cruise  through  the  Barnicke 

The  Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery  at  Hart  House  is  certainly  a 
treasure  house  of  historical  and  contemporary  art,  including  the 
works  of  the  Group  of  Seven.  Art  buffs  can  view  past  and  present 
exhibitions,  plus  access  listings  of  special  events  such  as  films, 
lectures  and  gallery  openings.  There’s  also  information  for  artists 
interested  in  exhibiting  their  works. 

http://www.utoronto.ca/gallery/ 
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Big  Investment  for 
Maintenance  Needed 


lABONi  Named  Rhodes  Scholar 


BY  JANE  STIRLING 

The  university  must  commit 
$15  million  annually  over  the 
next  five  years  to  ensure  its  buildings 
on  the  St.  George  campus  are  main- 
tained in  good  condition,  says  a 
consultant’s  study  of  facility  renewal. 

The  study,  presented  at  the 
Dec.  8 meeting  of  Business  Board, 
notes  that  the  university’s  current 
annual  level  of  funding  for  facility 
renewal  and  maintenance  is  inade- 
quate. “There  is  a need  for  a heavy 
investment  in  infrastructure  replace- 
ment as  the  major  components  in- 
stalled in  the  1960s/1970s  buildings 
wear  out,”  said  Janice  Oliver,  assis- 
tant vice-president  (operations  and 
services),  in  her  annual  report  to  the 
board  on  deferred  maintenance. 
“Deferring  this  work  could  result  in 
unpredictable  operational  failure 
which  would  seriously  interrupt  or 
damage  teaching  and  research.” 

In  October  U of  T asked  the 
consulting  firm  Physical  Planning 
Associates  Ltd.  to  conduct  audits  on 
16  buildings  on  the  St.  George  cam- 
pus. After  examining  architectural, 
structural,  mechanical  and  electrical 
components,  systems  and  equipment, 
the  firm  recommended  that  $8  mil- 
lion per  year  be  spent  to  maintain  the 
T6  buildings  at  a medium  risk  level 
over  the  long  term;  pro-rated  for  the 
entire  downtown  campus,  this  works 
out  to  about  $15  million  annually,  said 
Oliver  in  an  interview.  (A  medium 
risk  level  is  one  in  which  personal  and 
academic  program  safety  is  assured.) 

Currently  the  university  budgets 
about  $8  million  annually  for  main- 
tenance on  all  three  campuses  — a 
sum  used  almost  entirely  for  minor 
repairs  and  replacements.  Major  re- 
pairs and  the  adaptation  of  facilities 
to  meet  new  teaching  and  research 
requirements  have  been  postponed. 
“I’ve  been  using  my  whole  budget 
for  parts  that  break  down,  toilets  that 
flood  and  that  sort  of  thing,”  Oliver 
said.  “I  just  don’t  have  the  money  to 
do  preventative  stuff  any  more.” 

As  a result  the  university  has 
accumulated  a deferred  maintenance 


backlog  for  “critical  items”  of  about 
$44  million,  Oliver’s  report  states. 
Deferred  projects  include  major  re- 
pairs to  heating,  ventilation  and  air- 
conditioning  systems,  replacement 
of  roofs,  walls  and  windows  and 
changes  for  accessibility  and  com- 
puter and  multimedia  technology. 
“We’ve  kept  the  university  in  pretty 
good  shape  up  until  now  but  as  every 
year  goes  by  more  and  more  parts  will 
start  to  break,”  Oliver  said.  “We’ve  got 
to  find  a way  to  deal  with  this.” 

The  university  receives  funding 
for  maintenance  projects  from  a 
number  of  government  sources 
including  an  annual  $2.5  million 
allocation  from  the  Ontario  Facilities 
Renewal  Fund.  Earlier  this  year  the 
Canada/Ontario  Infrastructure 
Works  program  — a joint  venture  of 
the  federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments and  local  partners  such  as  uni- 
versities — allocated  $7.7  million  to 
U of  T for  deferred  maintenance 
projects.  U of  T,  Ohver  said,  must 
aggressively  seek  more  of  these 
matching  opportunities. 

“We  need  to  say,  ‘Hey  guys,  you’ve 
frozen  us  in  money  for  a number  of 
years.  Well,  the  buildings  are  getting 
older  and  we  need  more  than  the 
measly  $2.5  million  you  give  the 
U of  T each  year.’” 

Although  all  provincial  universities 
are  facing  an  infrastructure  crunch, 
U of  T has  more  of  a problem  than 
most,  Oliver  said.  Eighty-three 
percent  of  its  buildings  — including 
some  at  the  Scarborough  and 
Mississauga  campuses  — are  over 
30  years  old;  after  30  years  (the  life 
span  of  most  building  components), 
repair  costs  rapidly  escalate.  U ofT 
also  has  many  buildings  with  com- 
plex mechanical  components  that 
are  expensive  to  maintain  and  re- 
pair. “With  our  research  focus  we 
have  more  of  these  kinds  of  facilities 
than  many  Ontario  colleges  and 
universities,”  she  noted. 

In  the  next  two  years  Oliver  hopes 
to  focus  on  replacement  of  the 
central  electrical  distribution  equip- 
ment, door  locks,  fire  alarms  and 
chlorofluorocarbon  chillers. 


BYSTEVENDE  SOUSA 

A FOURTH-YEAR  UNIVERSITY 
College  student  has  become  the 
sixth  U ofT  student  to  win  a Rhodes 
Scholarship  in  the  past  five  years. 

Andrea  laboni,  21,  is  completing 
her  bachelor  of  science  degree  with 
a double  major  in  immunology  and 
zoology.  She  hopes  to  conduct 
research  into  cancer  immunology 
when  her  session  begins  at  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  England 
next  September.  After  graduating 
from  University  ofToronto  Schools, 
she  received  a Canadian  Merit 
Scholarship  Foundation  National 
Award  and  has  since  received  sev- 
eral awards  from  U ofT,  including 
an  Arbor  Entrance  Scholarship  in 
1994. 


PROFESSOR  Ian  Orchard  of 
zoology  and  vice-dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  has  been 
named  to  the  new  position  of  vice- 
provost (students). 


His  appointment  comes  just 
months  after  the  opening  of  the 
Nona  Macdonald  Visitors  Centre, 
geared  to  student  recruitment,  and 
marks  the  second  major  step  taken 
recently  to  sharpen  student  programs 
and  services.  The  new  post  will  create 
a portfolio  ranging  from  recruitment 


“Andrea  is  an  absolutely  splendid 
student  in  every  respect.  She  is  a 
wonderful  example  of  our  highest 
aspirations  for  our  students  and  we 
are  delighted  by  her  success,” 
President  Robert  Prichard  said. 

She  was  named  University 
College’s  First-Year  Woman  Athlete 
of  the  Year  in  1994-1995  and  has 
played  fullback  for  the  Varsity 
women’s  rugby  team  for  the  past  four 
years.  She  is  an  active  member  of 
University  College  where  she  is  cur- 
rently a residence  don. 

Last  year  the  native  of  King  City, 
Ont.,  represented  Canada  at  the 
Space  Life  Sciences  Training 
Program  at  the  Kennedy  Space 
Center,  where  she  developed  a space- 
flight  protocol  for  an  experiment  ex- 
amining the  regeneration  of  flat- 


to  convocation  and  student  affairs. 

“I  see  this  as  a challenging  and  in- 
teresting new  position  at  U ofT  at  a 
time  when  universities  are  becoming 
more  aware  of  the  need  to  enhance 
the  student  experience,”  said 
Orchard,  who  joined  U ofT  in  1982 
after  five  years  at  York  University. 
During  his  term  Orchard  said  he 
wants  to  increase  the  university’s  re- 
cruitment of  students  from  through- 
out Canada  and  the  world;  ensure 
sufficient  scholarships  and  bursaries 
for  students  who  face  growing  debt 
loads;  and  expand  student  exchange 
programs  while  maintaining  the 
quality  of  existing  programs  in  the 
face  of  government  cuts. 

“We  want  to  continue  building  a 
positive  relationship  with  our  stu- 
dents, listen  to  them,  be  responsive 
to  their  needs”  said  Provost  Adel 
Sedra,  whose  restructuring  of  his 
portfolio  created  the  new  post.  “Ian 
was  the  right  person.  The  search 
committee  was  impressed  with  the 
strength  of  his  academic  credentials 
and  his  tremendous  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  students.” 

Orchard  has  served  on  or  chaired 
numerous  university  committees 
including  the  undergraduate  and 


worms  in  space. 

“Ultimately  I’m  hoping  to  get  in- 
volved in  national  and  international 
science  policy  making,”  she  said.  “I’m 
very  interested  in  social  issues  and 
medical  research.”  At  the  end  of  her 
three  years  in  Oxford,  she  is  consid- 
ering returning  to  Canada  to  go  to 
medical  school,  she  said. 

The  scholarships,  which  cover  aca- 
demic fees,  board  and  lodging,  were 
created  under  the  will  of  British  fi- 
nancier Cecil  Rhodes  and  have  been 
awarded  since  1903.  Rhodes  Scholars 
must  exhibit  proven  intellectual  and 
academic  attainment  of  a high  stan- 
dard and  also  show  integrity  of  char- 
acter, interest  in  and  respect  for  their 
fellow  beings,  the  ability  to  lead  and 
the  energy  to  use  their  talents  to  the 
fullest. 


graduate  affairs  committees,  the  ad- 
visory forum  on  instructional  tech- 
nology and  the  faculty’s  science  cur- 
riculum committee  and  admissions 
committee. 

He  is  also  an  active  researcher  in 
neurobiology,  currently  completing  a 
six-year,  half-million  dollar  project 
funded  by  the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council 
and  midway  through  a $90,000 
collaborative  project  supported  by 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Sedra  said  the  highest  priority  for 
the  new  vice-provost  will  be  the 
appointment  of  a director  of  student 
recruitment.  ‘We’U  be  starting  a big 
recruitment  process  inside  and  out- 
side of  Canada  at  both  the  under- 
graduate and  graduate  levels.  In  cre- 
ating new  synergies  to  benefit  our 
students,  it’s  the  last  piece  of  the 
puzzle.” 

One  of  Orchard’s  three  daughters 
is  a student  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario,  “so  I have  a per- 
sonal interest  in  the  experiences  and 
welfare  of  students,”  he  said.  “I’m 
looking  forward  to  the  opportunity  of 
being  in  daily  contact  with  them. 
They  keep  you  young.  We  have  a 
lot  to  learn  from  them.” 


Deadline  Looms  for 
New  Fund  Proposals 


Research  administrators 
are  driving  hard  to  meet  a Jan. 
30  deadline  for  proposals  to  the 
Ontario  Research  and  Development 
Challenge  Fund. 

Guidelines  for  proposals  to  the 
province’s  new  research  infrastructure 
matching  program  were  issued  by  the 
province  Dec  18.  They  make  clear  that 
the  $50  million  a year  in  grants 
prorrused  by  the  province  will  be  ded- 
icated to  increasing  “the  capacity  of  re- 
search institutions  to  cany  out  research 
of  interest  to  business  and  industry.” 
AH  proposals  must  also  include  a 
firm  commitment  from  an  industri- 
al partner  for  at  least  one-third  the 
total  cost  of  the  proposal.  Humanities 
and  social  science  proposals  are 
eligible  if  they  demonstrate  positive 
impact  on  economic  development 


and  job  creation.  The  province  will 
only  match  the  university’s  own  con- 
tribution to  the  project,  the  guidelines 
state.  This  would  seem  to  discourage 
proposals  that  also  benefit  from  the 
federal  Canada  Foundation  for 
Innovation  matching  program,  said 
Judith  Chadwick,  U of  T’s  director  of 
research  grants,  because  any  federal 
money  would  not  benefit  from  a match. 
‘We  may  have  to  look  at  separate  but 
complementary  proposals”  for  the  two 
matching  organizations,  she  said. 

There  is  good  news,  Chadwick 
said,  in  that  the  fund  will  cover  over- 
head and  endowment  costs.  She  is 
urging  academics  with  well-developed 
research  initiatives  with  private  sector 
components  to  reframe  their  propos- 
als in  line  with  the  new  guidelines 
before  the  Jan.  30  deadline. 


Orchard  Fills  New  Position  as 
Vice-Provost  of  Students 
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^^jDESIGN 

Building  a Knowledge  Nation 
Using  New  Media  and  Policy 

Visionary  Speaker  Series 
An  unprecedented  multi-media  forum  offering  twelve 
explorations  of  how  New  Media  and  Policies  can  shape 
the  future  Knowledge  - Based  Economy  and  Society. 

Key  figures  from  business,  government,  education,  media 
and  citizen  groups  will  share  their  visions  and  practical 
ideas  in  live  events  and  on  the  World  Wide  Web. 

Premieres  Thursday  January  15 

LIMITED  SEATING 

Visit  our  Experiment 
in  Digital  Democracy 

http://www.candesign.utoronto.ca 

£mail:bydesign@fis.utoronto.ca 

Mail:  39a  Queen’s  Park  Crescent  East,  Toronto,  Ont.  MSS  2C3 

Fax:  (416)  978-5324 

Sponsors 

Knowledge  Media  Design  Institute 
The  McLuhan  Program  (Ex’tent) 

The  Faculty  of  Information  Studies 
Scotiabank  Information  Commons 
The  Centre  for  Academic  Technologies 
Crucible  Management  Solutions 
CITO 

Canada  Ay  D e s i g n 

The  University  of  Toronto 
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Sunday  Concert  • The  Brahms-Schumann  Connection,  a CD  celease  concert  fea- 
turing The  Baerg  Trio,  Jan.  11  at  3pm  in  the  Great  Haii. 

Beyond  Hearth  and  Home  - The  Hart  House  Art  Committee  presents  contempo- 
rary visuai  and  performance  artist,  Pam  Patterson,  Thur.  Jan.  15  at  7:30pm  in  the 
Music  Room. 

Wine  Seminars  • The  Graduate  Committee  hosts  an  exciting  wine  tasting  series  on 
Thursday  evenings  at  8pm:  January  22  - "Around  the  worid  in  8 Meriots”,  Jan.  29  - 
“Caiifornia  Branch  vs.  French,"  Feb.  12  - “1994  Bordeaux."  SPECiAL  Scotch  Tasting 
- “Mon.  Jan.  26  for  $25.  Wine  Series  costs  $75.  Combination  costs  $90.  Student 
rates  avaiiable.  Book  eariy.  Space  is  limited.  Gail  978-2447  for  details. 
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The  Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gaiiery  - “Gifts  and  the  Great  Wrong  Gift,”  seiections 
from  the  Hart  House  permanent  collection,  Jan.  5 to  Feb.  1. 

The  Arbor  Room  ■ Anna-Maria  Catena  begins  Jan.  5. 

MUSIC  Call  978-2452  - All  concerts  are  FREE! 

Midday  Mosaics  - AM  Zarrin  plays  the  santour  in  an  Iranian  Classical  concert, 
Thur.  Jan.  8 at  noon  in  the  Music  Room.  Call  978-5362  for  info. 

Jazz  at  Oscar’s  • Fridays  at  8:30  pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No  cover.  Jan.  16, 
Sextet,  Vuja  De  with  leader,  Mark  Duggan.  Call  978-5362  for  info. 

CLUBS  & COMMITTEES  Call  978-2452 

Hart  House  Chorus  • Tenors  Wanted!  Chorus  auditions  to  be  held  Mon.  Jan.  5 

ONLY,  starting  at  7pm.  Info  and  sign-up  at  the  Hall  Porters’  Desk  978-2452. 

Drama  Society  - Manuscripts  are  being  accepted  now  for  the  Third  Annual  One-Act 
Play  Writing  Competition.  Entry  rules  are  available  to  pick  up  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk. 
Deadline  for  submissions  is  Fri.  Jan.  30.  Questions?  Call  966-0228  or  978-5362. 
The  Hart  House  Review  - The  Library  Committee  welcomes  submissions  of  origi- 
nal poetry,  prose,  short  fiction  and  photography  for  its  1997/98  issue.  Entry  forms  are 
available  at  the  Hall  Porters’  Desk.  Deadline  for  entires  is  Fri.  Jan.  16, 1998. 

The  16th  Annual  Hart  House  Literary  Contest  for  short  fiction  is  open  to  all 
student  and  senior  members  of  Hart  House.  Contest  rules  and  entry  forms  are  avail- 
able at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk.  Deadline  for  entries  is  Fri.  Jan.  17, 1998. 
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•C  ATHLETICS  - CALL  978-2447 

Drop-In  Fitness  Classes  ■ A revised  “drop-in"  schedule  for  Jan.  5 - Mar.  29  is 

V available  throughout  Hart  House.  Over  30  classes  a week  to  choose  from. 

, Registered  Classes  ■ Winter  classes  begin  Mon.  Jan.  19.  Choose  from  Pilates, 
7S  Afro  Jazz,  Tai  Chi,  etc.  Register  at  the  Membership  Services  Office. 

Free  Weight  TValnlng  Sessions  for  Women  - Tue.  Jan.  6, 5-7pm  or  Tue.  Jan.  20, 

V 5-7pm.  Call  us  at  978-2447  to  reserve  a spot  for  this  practical  and  theoretical  session. 
■?  Dsteoporosis  Workshop  • Free  workshop  consisting  of  weight  bearing  exercise 
X options  and  a question/answer  session,  Thur.  Jan.  29, 6-8pm. 
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Fee  Deregulation  Far  from  Clear 


BY  BRUCE  ROLSTON 

The  province’s  latest 

funding  announcement  for  the 
postsecondary  sector  has  generated 
at  least  as  many  questions  as 
answers  for  student  and  university 
lobby  groups. 

“We  have  few  details  and  numer- 
ous questions  resulting  from  this 
announcement,”  said  University  of 
Western  Ontario  president  Paul 
Davenport. 

The  announcement,  made  , by 
Finance  Minister  Ernie  Eves  Dec.  15, 
freezes  provincial  operating  grants  for 
universities  next  year  but  deregulates 
tuition  for  “graduate  and  professional” 
programs.  Tuition  for  other  programs 
can  be  raised  10  per  cent  per  year  for 
each  of  the  next  two  years. 

A major  question  left  unan- 
swered by  the  announcement  was 
the  status  of  first-entry  profession- 
al programs,  such  as  engineering, 
and  whether  their  tuition  is  also 
being  deregulated.  While  second- 
entry  programs  like  medicine,  law 
and  MBA  programs  are  clearly 
subject  to  deregulation,  the 
province’s  education  ministry  has 
yet  to  clarify  the  status  of  first- 
entry  programs,  said  David  Scott, 
spokesperson  for  the  Council  of 


Ontario  Universities. 

Ministry  of  Education  and 
Training  representatives  say  further 
details  on  exactly  which  programs 
have  had  their  tuition  deregulated 
would  be  provided  this  month,  fol- 
lowing meetings  with  university 
and  college  leaders. 

Another  part  of  the  announce- 
ment is  also  causing  some  concern 
in  how  it  affects  universities’  free- 
dom to  set  their  own  enrolment 
policy.  During  his  speech  in  the 
Ontario  legislature.  Eves  said,  “The 
government  will  require  institutions 
that  increase  fees  to  help  address 
shortages  in  scientific  and  technical 
programs  where  the  demand  from 
prospective  students  and  employers 
greatly  exceeds  the  places  available.” 

“I  think  the  government  would 
like  to  see  an  end  to  headlines  like 
‘Nortel  needs  3,000  computer 
science  graduates,’”  said  Scott. 

That  part  of  the  announcement 
will  also  be  clarified  by  the  educa- 
tion ministry  this  month,  following 
the  consultations  with  university 
representatives,  said  ministry 
spokesperson  Rita  Smith. 

The  announcement  was  sharply 
criticized  by  the  province’s  student 
and  university  lobby  groups  for 
failing  to  increase  operating  grants. 


The  education  ministry  said  the 
tuition  increase  wiU  compensate  by 
providing  a four  per  cent  increase 
per  year  in  system-wide  operating 
revenues.  But  that  angers  student 
representatives  like  Ontario 
Undergraduate  Student  Alliance 
executive  director  Barry  McCartan, 
who  said  the  announcement  was  a 
complete  reversal  of  the  govern- 
ment’s earlier  promise  to  students 
not  to  allow  tuition  to  rise  further 
until  student  aid  has  been  reformed. 

In  his  announcement  Eves  said 
the  province  was  planning  to  go 
ahead  with  a reformed  student  aid 
system  based  on  income  contingent 
loan  repayment  by  this  fall. 
McCartan  said  that  sort  of  talk  is 
either  uninformed  or  irresponsible. 
“There’s  no  way  you  can  radically 
overhaul  the  student  aid  system  in 
nine  months.  It  can’t  be  done.” 

McCartan  believes  the  difficul- 
ties with  the  announcement  were 
due  to  its  being  drafted  by  repre- 
sentatives of  Eves’  and  Premier 
Mike  Harris’  offices  without  con- 
sulting education  ministry  officials. 
“The  ministry  was  sandbagged  on 
this.”  In  subsequent  conversations, 
McCartan  said,  “the  educrats  in  the 
ministry  have  gone  a great  distance 
to  say,  ‘It  wasn’t  us.’” 


Funding  Cause  for  Dismay:  Prichard 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
government’s  decision  to  assign 
greater  flexibility  and  responsibility 
to  Governing  Council  in  setting 
tuition  levels.  This  is  good  policy 
which  will  lead  to  higher  quality 
learning  opportunities  for  our  stu- 
dents. With  this  flexibility  we  have  a 
greater  opportunity  to  chart  our  own 
course,”  Prichard  said. 

“However,”  he  added,  “tuition 
fee  increases  are  no  substitute 


for  stronger  public  funding.  We 
simply  must  have  a significant 
increase  in  public  funding  for 
our  universities  and  major  new 
strategic  investments  in  increas- 
ing quality  and  access.  Anything 
less  will  betray  the  next  genera- 
tion of  the  young  people  of 
Ontario. 

“Despite  Ontario’s  continuing 
fiscal  deficit,  we  have  to  speak  open- 
ly on  the  underfunding  of  our 


universities.  We  must  continue  to 
work  aggressively  for  a strategic  rein- 
vestment in  our  universities  over 
each  of  the  next  two  years.” 

In  his  statement  Eves  said  that 
institutions  charging  higher  tuition 
fees  will  have  to  devote  30  per  cent 
of  the  new  revenues  to  student  aid. 

The  government  also  pledged  to 
have  an  income  contingent  student 
loan  program  in  place  by 
September  1998. 
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Parking  Services 


Parking  permits  are  available  for 
Faculty, Staff  and  Students  throughout 
the  campus  for  day  or  evening  parking. 

Ask  about  our  newest  location  under  the 
OISE  building  just  north  of  Bloor  Street  and 
west  of  Bedford  Road. 

Cash  parking  is  also  available  throughout  the 

campus. 


For  more  information  call  us  at 

©978-2336/1476 
or  Fax  us  at  978-1475. 
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Planets  Affect  Climate 


BY  STEVEN DE  SOUSA 

PROFESSOR  Jerry  Mitrovica 
of  physics  believes  the  history 
of  the  Earth’s  climate  may  be 
written  in  the  stars. 

In  an  article  published  in  the 
Dec.  18  issue  of  the  journal  Nature, 
Mitrovica  and  Allessandro  Forte  of 
the  Institut  de  Physique  du  Globe 
de  Paris  use  numerical  simulations 
to  show  the  connection  between 
Earth’s  changing  shape  and  the 
gravitational  effects  of  other  bodies 
in  the  Solar  System,  particularly 
Jupiter  and  Saturn. 

“We’re  showing  for  the  first  time 
that  changes  in  the  Earth’s  shape, 
when  coupled  with  the  gravitation- 
al effects  from  other  planets,  can 
produce  large  changes  in  the 
Earth’s  climate,”  Mitrovica  said  in 
an  interview. 


The  evolution  of  the  Earth’s  pre- 
cession and  obliquity  are  known  to 
have  a long-term  impact  on  cli- 
mate. Precession  refers  to  the  slow 
movement  of  the  rotation  axis  in  a 
26,000-year  cycle  and  obliquity, 
which  varies  with  a 40,000-year 
cycle,  refers  to  the  tilt  of  the  Earth’s 
axis.  As  these  aspects  of  the  Earth’s 
orbit  change,  climate  is  directly 
affected  because  the  pattern  of  the 
sunshine  that  falls  on  the  Earth  is 
altered. 

Mitrovica  has  used  numerical 
simulations  to  show  that  preces- 
sion and  obliquity  have  been 
affected  by  the  gravitational  attrac- 
tion of  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  not  just 
the  Earth’s  natural  geophysical 
processes.  His  figures  show  that  at 
some  time  during  the  last  20 
million  years,  the  Earth  passed 
through  a gravitational  resonance 


associated  with  the  orbits  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  which  in  turn  influ- 
enced the  way  the  Earth’s  axial  tilt 
changed  during  the  same  period. 
This  gravitational  pull  would  have 
had  a much  greater  impact  on  the 
Earth  millions  of  years  ago  when 
the  Earth  was  shaped  differently. 

“To  understand  climate  on 
Earth  it’s  clear  that  we  need  to 
consider  the  Earth  as  this  dynamic 
deforming  system,”  Mitrovica  said. 
“But  we  also  need  to  understand, 
more  than  we  thought  we  did,  the 
Earth’s  place  in  the  Solar  System.” 

This  work,  part  of  the  emerging 
discipline  of  Earth  systems  sci- 
ence, has  broad  implications  for 
long-term  reconstruction  of  past 
and  future  climate,  which  in  turn 
may  have  implications  on  the 
study  of  planetary  and  human 
evolution. 


Erindale  Debates  Sports  Logo 


BY  BRUCE  ROLSTON 

The  question  of  who  should 

own  the  imagery  of  native 
peoples,  typified  by  recent  protests 
over  baseball  team  logos  in 
Atlanta  and  Cleveland,  is  also 
being  discussed  at  the  Mississauga 
campus. 

University  of  Toronto  at 
Mississauga  intermural  teams 
(which  all  call  themselves  the 
Warriors)  have  traditionally  used  a 
variant  of  the  Chicago  Black 
Hawks  logo  on  team  uniforms. 
When  it  was  first  chosen,  the  pro- 
file of  an  Indian  in  war  paint  was  an 
obvious  choice  for  a campus  in  a 
city  named  after  the  local  First 
Nation.  But  the  controversies  sur- 
rounding similar  logos  used  by 
teams  in  the  United  States  have  led 


students  and  staff  to  wonder  if  such 
a logo  was  really  appropriate. 

“It’s  an  image  that  doesn’t  depict 
the  Mississauga  nation  at  aU  and 
falls  into  the  category  of  a stereo- 
type,” said  Peter  Baxter,  athletic 
director  at  the  campus.  “At  the 
same  time  there  has  been  strong 
opposition  to  any  change  to  a tradi- 
tion. One  Mohawk  student  even 
said  it  was  a proud  image.  He 
didn’t  view  it  as  being  as  bad  as,  say, 
the  Cleveland  Indians’  logo,  which 
is  a caricature.” 

With  the  assistance  of  Rodney 
Bobiwash,  until  recently  director  of 
First  Nations  House,  Baxter  has 
approached  representatives  of  the 
Mississauga  for  their  opinion.  He 
says  the  discussions,  while  ongoing, 
have  initially  been  positive. 

“It’s  not  that  they  [the 


Mississauga]  are  mad  about  a 
reference  to  natives,  it’s  just 
that  they’ve  never  been  asked 
permission.  And  they’re  right.” 
With  the  recent  change  of  name 
of  the  campus,  now  is  an  ideal 
opportunity  to  create  a new  logo, 
Baxter  said.  “There  is  a strong 
possibility  the  Mississauga  could 
agree  to  an  appropriate  logo  that 
would  honour  their  tradition.” 
Regardless  of  the  outcome 
Baxter  says  the  process  is  what’s 
really  important.  “If  we  can  struc- 
ture this  as  a consultative,  wide 
discussion,  it  offers  us  a real 
opportunity  to  educate  people 
about  the  issue  of  sensitivity, 
learn  about  the  history  of  the 
Mississauga  and  establish  a con- 
nection with  our  sports  teams  that 
is  really  meaningful.” 


SNOWSTORM 

INFORMATION  LINE 

Want  to  know  if  classes  are  cancelled? 
Want  to  know  if  the  University  is  closed? 


* 


For  St.  George  Campus  call; 

(416)  978-SNOW  (7669) 

For  Erindale  Campus 
call  Erindale  Snow  Hotline; 

(905)  828-5399  and  press  1 

For  Scarborough  Campus 
call  Scarborough  Snow  Hotline; 

(416)  287-7026 


* 


* 


A decision  to  cancel  ciasses  or  to  ciose  the 
University  wiii  only  be  taken  under  the  most 
severe  weather  conditions. 


Medical,  Laser,  and 
X-ray  treatment  for: 

• Removal  of  foot  warts, 
ingrown  nails 

• Removal  of  calluses  and  corns 

• Treatment  of  fungal  infection 

• Orthotics  (control  of  foot 
movement) 

• Diabetic  foot  care 

• Arch  problems 

• Soft  tissue  problems 

• Nerve  condition  (Neuroma 
and  Neuropathy) 

• Bunions 

• Advice  on  shoes  for  children 

• Sports  Medicine 

Please  call:  (416)  967-0600  for  an  appointment  at: 

170  St  George  St,  Suite  330,  Medical  Arts  Bldg. 

For  Mississauga,  call:  (905)  820-4540  at  Med  Clinic  2000, 
2000  Credit  Valley  Road,  Suite  102 


PODIATRIC 

MF.nTr.TNR 

Specialized  Care  for  Your  Feet 

HARVEY  E.  ROSENFEUD,  D.P.M. 
Doctor  of  Podiatric  Medicine 

1 70  St  George  Street  Suite  330 
Toronto,  Ontario.  M5R  2M8 
Fax:  (416)  967-9294 


Looking  for 

RESEARCH  NOTICES? 

A full  listing  of  current  funding  opportunities 
may  be  found  in 

RESEARCH  UPDATE 


Research  Update  is  published  by  University 
of  Toronto  Research  Services  and  is  filled 
with  information  on  upcoming  funding 
competitions,  ethics  issues  and  other  topics 
of  interest  to  the  research  community. 


To  receive  your  free  subscription  in  electronic 
or  hardcopy  format  contact  Sheila 
VanLandeghem  at  946-3606  or 
sheila.  vanlandeghem@utoronto.  ca 

For  even  more  funding  sources  explore  the 
Community  of  Science  Funding  Database  at 
http/ /www.library.utoronto.ca/  rir/hmpage 


John  M.  Olin  Lecture  Series 
The  Department  of  Political  Science 
University  of  Toronto 


presents  two  lectures  by 

Chandran  Kukathas 

Lecturer  in  Politics  at  University  College 

University  of  New  South  Woles,  Australia 

Author  of  Hayek  and  Modern  liberalism  {]%9)  and 

co-author  of  Rawls:  A Theory  of  Justice  and  its  fr/Z/cs  (1 990) 


The  Liberal  Archipelago: 

A Theory  of  Liberal  Society 

Thursday,  January  15, 10;00  a.m. 

Sidney  Smith  Hall,  Room  3037 


An  Allan  Bloom  Memorial 
Lecture:  "Diversity" 

Thursday,  January  15, 5;00  p.m. 

Sidney  Smith  Hall,  Room  3037 
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Provincial  Cutbacks  Show  in  Shrinking  Complement 


BY  BRUCE  ROLSTON 

The  number  of  full-time 

employees  at  the  university 
has  dropped  18  per  cent  since 
March  1991,  and  is  still  dropping, 
says  Michael  Finlayson,  vice-presi- 
dent (administration  and  human 
resources). 

The  number  of  employees  has 
fallen  from  8,035  in  March  1991  to 
6,609  in  September  1997,  figures  in 
Finlaysons  annual  report,  released 
in  December,  show. 

The  university  has  lost  eight  per 


cent  of  its  academic  staff,  from 
2,979  to  2,734,  and  39  per  cent  of 
its  research  associates  in  that  time 
period,  the  report  shows. 
Unionized  staff  are  down  25  per 
cent,  while  non-unionized  admin- 
istrative staff  are  down  22  per  cent, 
from  3,495  to  2,727. 

Fully  one-third  of  the  reduction 
has  come  since  March  1996,  the 
report  states.  The  numbers  include 
those  employed  by  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education, 
which  was  amalgamated  with  U of  T 
in  1996. 


Mooredale  Concerts 


Tchaikovsky 

‘‘Souvenir  de  Florence”  plus 
a Mozart  Viola  Quintet 


Erika  Raum„  violin 
[Brilliant  mastery  of  the  instrument’ 

Nepszabadsag,  Budapest 


Julie  Baumgartel,  violin 
Brilliant  virtuosity” 

Augsburg  Zeitung,  Germany 


Also  featuring: 
Rehinald  Quiring  & Anthony  Rapoport,  violas, 
Kristine  Bogyo  & Clare  Carberry,  cellos 


Sat.  Jan.  17,  8pm  at  Willowdale  United  Church 
Sun.  Jan.  18, 3pm  at  Walter  Hall,  U of  T 


Mooredale  Concerts  is  the  hot  tip  for  great  music,  spoken 
commentary,  a cameo  appearence  by  a rising  young  star 

and  affordable  tickets!  $15,  ($10  St./Sr)  ^22  37J4 


Two  Free  Mutual  Fund 
RRSP Seminars  Coming 
TO  U ofT this  January 


Space  is  Limited  - To  reserve 

YOUR  SEATS  OR  RECEIVE  A FREE 

Information  Kit,  call 
(416)585-9692 
Internet:  www.fundsource.com 


University 

of 

Toronto 

Alumni 


% 


Affinity* 

I FundSource"! 


Finlayson  said  the  most  recent 
reductions  are  in  large  part  due  to 
cutbacks  in  provincial  funding  for 
universities.  “The  significant  decline 
in  the  number  of  employees  since 
March  1996  is  partly  a reflection  of 
the  Common  Sense  Revolution, 
although  it  has  to  be  noted  that 
the  recent  budget  reductions 
announced  in  the  summer  of  1997 
have  not  yet  taken  effect. 

“What  is  heartening  is  that 
despite  the  difficult  times  we  are 


experiencing,  the  university  contin- 
ues to  attract  and  retain  excellent 
staff  and  is  able  to  make  new 
appointments  of  tenure-stream 
faculty,  thus  ensuring  a healthy 
future.” 

In  his  report,  tabled  at  Business 
Board  Dec.  8,  Finlayson  also  drew 
attention  to  the  success  with 
which  the  university  and  its 
employee  groups  managed  to 
avoid  the  labour  disputes  that 
have  been  prevalent  at  Ontario 


universities  since  the  end  of  the 
social  contract  in  March  1996, 
culminating  in  the  longest  strike 
ever  seen  at  an  English-Canadian 
university,  at  York  University  this 
spring. 

“The  University  of  Toronto  has 
provided  a strikingly  calm  constrast,” 
the  report  states.  “We  achieved 
unprecedented  three-year  agreements 
with  virtually  all  of  our  associations 
and  unions  and  did  not  lose  a day’s 
work  to  strikes.” 


A view  of  the  Jokers  Hill property:  some  postions  need  to  be  sold  to  fund  the  reminder. 

Some  of  Jokers  Hill  to  be  Sold 


UOF  T WILL  BEGIN  TO  IDENTIFY 
what  portions  of  its  recently 
acquired  Jokers  Hill  property 
should  be  sold  to  raise  the  funds 
necessary  to  maintain  the  property, 
Provost  Adel  Sedra  told  Academic 
Board  Nov.  27. 

The  859-acre  estate  on  the  Oak 
Ridges  Moraine  in  King  Township 
was  given  to  the  university  by 
Murray  and  Marvelle  Koffler  in 


1995.  A task  force  created  by  the 
university  to  examine  how  the  land 
could  be  used  reported  last  June 
that  the  property  had  many  poten- 
tial uses  for  teaching  and  research. 

Currently  the  property  costt 
$220,000  a year  to  keep  open,  costs 
the  university  wants  to  fund  with 
an  endowment. 

Professor  Rorke  Bryan,  dean  of 
forestry,  who  headed  the  Jokers 


Hill  task  force,  says  the  land  is 
valuable  for  environmental  scientists 
and  other  academic  users.  “There  is 
a great  opportunity  to  develop 
Jokers  Hill  into  a research  and 
teaching  centre  of  international  sig- 
nificance and  a protected  ecological 
reserve  of  vital  importance  in 
southern  Ontario,”  he  said. 

Sedra  said  he  is  also  looking  to 
the  U ofT  campaign  for  support. 
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For  the  best  Photoshop 
performance  on  any  P.C. 
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University  of  Toronto  Computer  Shop 

Koffler  student  Centre,  3rd  Floor,  214  College  Street  Toronto,  Ontario  M5T  3A1 
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New  Year,  New  Challenges 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
budgets  of  the  national  granting  coun- 
dls  with  special  emphasis  on  support 
for  the  social  sciences  and  humanities, 
which  have  suffered  the  most  in 
recent  years  and  are  so  important  to 
the  future  of  the  university. 

Over  the  long  term  I believe 
Ottawa’s  new  approach  of  focusing 
on  specific  areas  of  investment  in 
lieu  of  federal-provincial  transfers 
win  lead  to  better  policy  and  more 
support.  The  amount  of  progress  we 
see  depends  substantially  on  the  fed- 
eral government’s  continued  success 
in  eliminating  its  deficit  and  the 
continued  willingness  of  Canadians 
to  support  public  investments  in 
public  goods.  Fundamentally,  how- 
ever, I think  our  cause  is  in  the 
ascendancy  in  Ottawa  after  a very 
difficult  few  years. 

You  have  been  quoted  as  disagree- 
ing with  the  prime  minister’s  early 
suggestion  that  his  millennium 
scholarships  be  reserved  for  the 
most  meritorious  students.  Why 
do  you  feel  Ottawa’s  chief  criterion 
for  the  new  scholarships  should  be 
need,  not  merit? 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought: 
some  believe  student  aid  should  be 
distributed  principally  based  on 
merit,  through  scholarships  and 
other  financial  recognition  of  excel- 
lent academic  performance.  Others 
argue  the  principal  consideration 
must  be  need:  ensuring  every  quali- 
fied student  can  command  the 
resources  to  meet  the  cost  of  his  or 
her  education.  Inevitably  university 
- student  aid  will  combine  elements  of 
both,  but  in  my  view,  particularly  at 
the  undergraduate  level,  the  emphasis 
should  be  placed  overwhelmingly  on 
need.  Excellent  students  get  many 
rewards  and  excellent  performance 
carries  with  it  its  own  satisfaction. 

There  are  countervailing  pres- 
sures, however.  Many  of  our  sister 
universities  are  increasing  the 
amount  they  spend  on  entrance 
scholarships.  Similarly  when 
Ottawa  announced  the  new  fund, 
there  was  considerable  emphasis 
placed  on  merit.  I never  wish  to 
stand  against  recognizing  merit  at  a 
university  but  I believe  the  most 
socially  just  policy  is  one  that  focus- 
es on  eliminating  financial  barriers 
for  all  qualified  students  and  I 
anticipate  this  university’s  policies 
will  increasingly  focus  on  this  goal. 

The  university  spends  a great  deal 
on  student  aid,  more  than  $25  mil- 
lion a year.  Spending  it  wisely  is  a 
key  challenge  for  1998.  Early  in 
January  I will  receive  the  report  of 
the  Task  Force  on  Tuition  and 
Financial  Aid  which  will  include 
important  guidance  on  this  issue. 

One  assumes  you  are  not  as  pleased 
about  the  support  shown  Ontario 
universities  by  Queen’s  Park? 

No.  We’re  not  there  yet.  And  we 
have  a very  considerable  distance  to 
go  before  we  are  out  of  the  woods. 
Our  principal  problem  is  the  inade- 
quate level  of  public  funding. 
Ontario  continues  to  rank  at  the 
bottom  among  the  provinces  of 
Canada  in  public  funding  per  stu- 
dent. Over  the  past  two  years  uni- 
versity operating  grants  have  been 


reduced  by  15  per  cent  while 
American  public  universities  have 
received  an  average  increase  of  11.4 
per  cent.  This  26.4  per  cent  gap  is 
intolerable,  making  a difficult 
situation  much  worse. 

We  simply  must  persuade  the 
province  of  the  need  to  make  strate- 
gic new  investments  in  higher  edu- 
cation to  raise  our  funding  per  capi- 
ta to  a minimum  of  the  national 
average.  Without  this  foundation  of 
public  support  virtually  all  other 
policy  innovations  by  the  province 
will  be  suspect.  As  a result  my 
principal  focus  between  now  and  the 
provincial  budget  in  May  will  be  to 
identify  and  press  for  new  programs 
of  funding  support  that  the  province 
can  accept.  Our  needs  are  numerous: 
faculty  renewal,  program  expansion. 


research  overhead  and  infrastruc- 
ture, libraries  and  information  tech- 
nology, facilities  renewal  and  most 
important  of  all,  core  operating 
grant  support.  Our  challenge  is  to 
persuade  this  government  of  the 
urgency  of  that  need. 

Did  Finance  Minister  Ernie  Eves’ 
announcement  in  late  December 
make  things  better  or  worse? 

The  announcement  contained  bad 
and  good  news.  The  bad  news  is 
there  was  no  meaningful  recognition 
of  our  urgent  need  for  new  public 
support.  Given  the  effects  of  infla- 
tion a one  per  cent  increase  over 
two  years  represents  a continued 
deterioration  of  our  public  fund- 
ing and  that  is  simply  not  good 
enough.  When  we  press  our  case, 
the  government  argues  the 
province  is  only  halfway  through 
solving  its  deficit  problem  and  has 
no  room  for  new  expenditures.  I 
argue  the  government  has  discre- 
tionary expenditure  opportunities 
and  cannot  afford  not  to  invest  in 
rebuilding  higher  education  in 
Ontario. 


So  what  was  the  good  news  in 
Mr.  Eves’  announcement? 

I was  encouraged  by  the  govern- 
ment’s decision  to  grant  the  gover- 
nors of  Ontario’s  universities  much 
more  responsibility  for  setting 
tuition  fees.  In  particular,  fees  for 
U of  T’s  graduate  and  professional 
programs  will  now  be  set  directly  by 
Governing  Council  and  for  all 
other  programs  council  has  discre- 
tion to  raise  fees  on  average  10  per 
cent  per  year  for  the  next  two  years. 
This  new  policy  is  consistent  with 
the  direction  advocated  in  the 
Smith  report  a year  ago  and  repre- 
sents a meaningful  step  to  allowing 
each  university  in  Ontario  to  chart 
its  own  course. 

Increased  tuition  revenues  are  no 
substitute  for  adequate  public  fund- 


ing. Tuition  flexibility,  however, 
does  allow  for  program  innovation, 
new  investments  in  quality  and 
other  useful  adaptations  to  our 
changing  circumstances.  Tuition 
flexibility  should  better  allow  this 
university  to  pursue  its  distinctive 
mission  as  one  of  the  great  public 
research  universities  of  the  world. 

What  do  the  provincial  announce- 
ments mean  for  the  university’s 
bottom  line  over  the  next  year  or 
two? 

In  simple  financial  terms,  w'e  face  a 
very  difficult  situation.  Our  costs 
will  continue  to  increase  with  infla- 
tion and  the  flow-through  of  our 
multi-year  salary  and  benefit  agree- 
ments. Our  basic  government  fund- 
ing will  be  at  best  frozen  next  year 
and  increasing  only  marginally  the 
year  thereafter.  The  tuition  fee  flexi- 
bility provides  us  with  some  real 
choices  but  we  need  to  remember 
that  our  long-range  budget  guide- 
lines already  assume  an  increase  of 
eight  per  cent  next  year  in  tuition 
fees  and  so  new  initiatives  and  new 
investments  are  only  possible  with 


fee  increases  in  excess  of  that 
number.  We  also  have  significant 
budget  reductions  still  to  take  to 
deal  with  the  Common  Sense 
Revolution  cuts  of  18  months  ago. 

In  January  and  February  I plan  to 
share  broadly  with  the  campus  the 
financial  situation  we  face  and  the 
choices  we  need  to  contemplate.  For 
myself,  I believe  we  should  continue 
to  move  forward  in  our  goal  of  rank- 
ing with  the  world’s  finest  pubhc 
research  universities.  Now  is  not  the 
time  to  hunker  down  and  manage 
the  rate  of  decline.  Rather,  with  the 
new  flexibility  we  have  on  tuition 
fees  and  with  meaningful  new 
investments  by  Ottawa  and  Queen’s 
Park  in  research,  now  is  the  time  to 
take  another  step  forward  in  our 
pursuit  of  our  distinctive  mission. 


Canada  wants  and  needs  a universi- 
ty that  can  rank  with  the  very  best  in 
the  world.  No  university  in  Canada 
is  better  placed  to  serve  that  role 
than  we  are,  despite  the  continued 
stringency  at  Queen’s  Park. 

Some  would  see  U of  T’s  ranking 
first  in  the  Maclean's  survey  for  a 
fourth  year  in  a row  as  indication 
we’re  already  the  very  best.  Has 
placing  first  in  the  country  become 
de  rigeur  or  do  you  still  take  pride 
in  our  Maclean’s  survey  results? 

A lot  of  pride.  I would  rather  rank 
first  than  anywhere  else.  Standing 
first  is  reason  for  all  of  us  to  take 
pride  in  being  part  of  a great  univer- 
sity but  it’s  certainly  no  reason  for 
complacency.  I see  in  the  individual 
rankings  a continued  decline  of 
Ontario  universities  relative  to  other 
provinces  in  various  critical  indicators, 
reflecting  the  persistent  underfunding 
of  our  university. 

Of  even  greater  concern  for  the 
university  is  our  relative  position  with 
the  great  public  research  universities 
of  North  America  and  there  the  gap 
is  growing  larger,  not  smaller.  Given 


our  mission  the  important  compar- 
isons are  not  principally  with  other 
Ontario  or  Canadian  universities. 
The  relevant  comparisons  for  us  are 
with  those  universities  that  we  com- 
pete with  for  faculty  and  graduate 
students  and  it  is  in  comparison  with 
those  universities  that  we  should  set 
our  standards  and  our  goals. 

My  biggest  fear  over  the  past  year 
has  been  that  with  every  American 
state  increasing  its  support  for  uni- 
versities and  our  provincial  govern- 
ment failing  to  do  so,  our  ability  to 
compete  for  faculty  is  being  badly 
eroded.  I’ve  spoken  often  of  this 
“brain  drain,”  representing  the  con- 
tinued raiding  of  many  of  our  excel- 
lent faculty  members  by  leading 
North  American  institutions.  At 
one  level  we  should  be  flattered, 
as  the  world  recognizes  the  facul- 
ty of  the  University  of  Toronto  as 
one  of  the  great  collections  of 
intellectual  talent  found  anywhere 
on  the  planet.  On  the  other  hand 
the  central  and  distinguishing  fea- 
ture in  the  greatness  of  this  uni- 
versity is  its  faculty.  We  cannot 
afford  to  lose  our  colleagues  to 
these  other  institutions. 

One  way  to  offset  public  funding 
cuts  is  attracting  private  gifts.  But 
how  do  you  convince  those  who 
would  prefer  we  didn’t  rely  as 
much  on  private  giving  of  its 
necessity? 

I’ve  been  concerned  by  the  attitude 
of  some  who  appear  to  presume 
that  our  private  benefactors  wish 
to  undermine  the  independence 
and  freedom  of  the  university.  In 
my  experience  the  opposite  is  the 
case.  Benefactors  support  us 
because  they  believe  so  deeply  in 
the  mission  of  the  university  and 
the  unique  role  it  plays  in  society. 
No  benefactor  from  whom  we 
accept  funds  wishes  to  undermine 
our  central  values. 

We  must  of  course  be  sensible  and 
vigilant  in  writing  agreements  and 
accepting  gifts,  but  we  should 
assume  there  is  generally  a congru- 
ence of  interest  between  the  univer- 
sity and  our  benefactors.  Take  the 
example  of  Peter  Munk’s  gift  to 
international  studies.  When  ques- 
tions were  raised  about  the  possible 
misinterpretation  of  one  or  two 
clauses  in  our  agreement  with  him, 
he  immediately  insisted  the  agree- 
ment be  amended  to  ensure  there 
was  absolutely  no  possibility  it 
could  be  misconstrued  as  infringing 
on  the  fundamental  values  and  free- 
doms of  the  University  of  Toronto. 
This  was  totally  in  chararter  for  him 
and  in  this  respect  he  is  representa- 
tive of  the  splendidly  generous  peo- 
ple who  have  supported  us  through 
the  campaign. 

The  great  public  research 
universities  in  North  America  — 
Michigan,  Berkeley,  UCLA, 
Virginia,  Illinois  and  others  — 
have  all  engaged  in  campaigns 
much  larger  than  our  own  and  aU  of 
them  point  to  fund  raising  as  criti- 
cal to  their  overall  success.  This 
university  cannot  claim  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  need  to  raise  signifi- 
cant private  funds  while  at  the  same 
time  wanting  to  count  itself  among 
their  number. 
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D.  SHUTER 
ROBES  LTD. 

19  Duncan  St.  Third  Floor 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5H  3H1 
(416)  977-3857 

Academic  Robes  and  Hoods 
Authorized  Robemakers  to 
the  University  of  Toronto 


Giving  Greenery... 

Plant  a Tree 
in  honour 

of  a family  member... 
celebrate  a new  child... 
a graduate. ..an  anniversary 

in  honour 

of  your  graduating  class,  club, 
organization  or  business 

in  memory 

of  a departed  family 

member  or  friend  ^ 

The  legacy  is  yours  to  give.  Whatever  your  reason,  the  tree  or  shrub  that  you 
choose  will  help  ensure  that  the  St.  George  Campus  remains  a green  oasis  in 
downtown  Toronto. 

The  University's  Department  of  Facilities  & Services  will  be  happy 
to  assist  you  with  the  selection  of  a species  and  a site. 

For  additional  information,  please  call  (416)  978-2329 


Sexual  Diversity  Studies  Program 
Speakers  Series 

January  7,  4 p.m. 

Dean  Behrens,  Sociology,  U of  T 
Roy  Gillis,  Counselling/Psychology,  OISE/UT 
Colman  Jones,  journalist.  Now,  CBC 

“Is  there  a new  AIDS  era  and  what  does  it  have  to  do  with  gay  men?” 
Room  140,  University  College 

February  25,  4 p.m. 

Lynne  Femie  and  John  Greyson 

The  Film  Maker  and  the  Audience 
‘^Without  You,  I’m  Nothing” 

Room  140  University  College 

Both  events  will  be  followed  by  a reception  in  Room  240  U.  C. 
Reception  sponsored  by  the  Rainbow  Triangf  Alumni  Association 


We  live  for  books. 

A sweet  mission  in 
this  world  dominated 
by  disorder  and  decay. 

hhrto  Eco 


A Bookscoic  lor 
readers  ol'  the 
Humanities, 
Philosophy, 
Literature, 
Medieval  Studies 
and  Classics. 


91  Charles  St.  W (Old  Vic)  585-4574 
Museum  Subway-East  side 
Mon  — Fri  8:4.5  - 6 • Sat  10  - 5 • Sim  Clo.sed 


^\croRi^ 

[bookstore] 


Gene  Study  a Breakthrough 


BY  CHRISTINA  MAR  SHALL 

Researchers  are  now  able 
to  look  at  the  genetic  basis  for 
diseases  involving  more  than  one 
gene,  according  to  a landmark 
study  published  in  the  Dec.  16  issue 
of  Circulation. 

“This  is  important  because  the 
vast  majority  of  cardiovascular  con- 
ditions likely  involve  interactions 
between  many  different  genes, 
rather  than  only  being  caused  by 
one,”  said  Professor  C.C.  Liew  of 
laboratory  medicine  and  pathobiol- 
ogy  and  the  Toronto  Hospital,  the 
lead  investigator  of  the  four-year 
international  research  project. 

By  comparing  genes  active  in 
tissue  from  people  with  congestive 
heart  failure  with  those  free  of  heart 
disease,  Liew’s  team  has  already 
found  about  100  different  genes 
that  may  be  involved  in  congestive 
heart  failure.  This  information 
changes  our  understanding  of 
cardiovascular  disease  and  may  lead 
to  improved  drug  therapies  and 
diagnostic  tests,  Liew  said. 

An  estimated  75,000  to  100,000 
unique  genes  are  located  in  DNA 
in  the  human  body.  Although  all 
DNA  throughout  the  human  body 
contain  the  same  genes,  the  genes 
that  are  active  vary  according  to 
each  organ  or  tissue.  For  example, 
the  cardiovascular  system  has  an 
estimated  30,000  to  50,000  genes 
active  in  the  development  and  nor- 
mal functioning  of  the  human  heart 


and  its  blood  vessels. 

Five  years  ago  fewer  than  3,000 
human  genes  had  been  identified 
and  little  was  known  about  which 
of  these  genes  might  be  actively 
involved  in  cardiovascular  function 
and  disease.  What  the  team  of 
researchers  from  U of  T’s  Banting 
Institute,  the  Centre  for 
Cardiovascular  Research  of  the 
Toronto  Hospital,  the  Chinese 
University  of  Hong  Kong  and  the 
China  National  Centre  for 
Biotechnology  Development  in 
Beijing,  China,  has  done  is  identify 
as  many  as  80  per  cent  of  the  genes 
active  in  the  cardiovascular  system, 
about  40,000  genes,  of  which 
almost  9,000  were  previously 
unknown. 

To  locate  active  genes, 
researchers  looked  for  the  presence 
of  RNA,  which  represents  copies  of 
active  genes  occurring  in  the  cyto- 
plasm of  the  cell.  Since  RNA  is  sig- 
nificandy  more  difficult  to  work 
with  than  DNA,  the  investigators 
extracted  RNA  from  tissue  sam- 
ples, purified  it  in  vitro  and  then 
used  it  to  make  a complementary 
DNA  (cDNA)  library  for  analysis. 

Using  the  cDNA  library,  the 
investigators  then  deciphered  small 
segments  of  cDNA  sequences  of 
individual  genes  from  heart  and 
blood  vessel  walls  of  both  healthy 
and  diseased  tissue  samples  to  cre- 
ate a database  of  active  genes  in  the 
cardiovascular  system.  These  partial 
DNA  sequences  are  referred  to  as 


“expressed  sequence  tags”  because 
the  genes  are  activated  or  expressed 
in  the  tissue  from  which  they  were 
derived. 

To  date,  the  research  team  has 
generated  over  46,000  of  these  gene 
tags  from  hearts  in  various  stages  of 
development  and  disease.  U of  T 
graduate  students  David  Hwang, 
Adam  Dempsey  and  Ruoxiang 
Wang  have  also  helped  the  team 
identify  the  chromosomal  locations 
of  over  1,000  of  these  genes.  “This 
information  may  assist  other  investi- 
gators in  their  efforts  to  identify  dis- 
ease-causing genes,”  explained  Liew. 

To  create  an  inventory  of  the  car- 
diovascular genes,  the  researchers 
embarked  on  very  labour-intensive 
work,  running  different  DNA  seg- 
ments through  a computer  to  cate- 
gorize the  genes  of  the  heart  and 
blood.  As  a result  the  investigators 
have  established  the  most  compre- 
hensive analysis  of  cardiovascular 
genes  done  to  date  and  created  one 
of  the  largest  databases  for  a single 
human  organ. 

“Although  cardiovascular  disease 
is  a leading  cause  of  death  world- 
wide the  genetic  factors  influencing 
this  disease  are  largely  unknown. 
Through  a computer-based  analy- 
sis we  can  now  learn  how  these 
genes  work  together  in  the  normal 
cardiovascular  system  or  their 
irnpact  on  conditions  such  as 
coronary  artery  disease,  stroke, 
hypertension  and  heart  failure,”  said 
Liew. 


Millions  Needed  for  Home  Care 


BY  CHRISTINA  MARSHALL 

A TOTAL  OF  $110  MILLION  NEEDS 
to  be  reinvested  in  order  to 
consistently  provide  adequate  post- 
acute home  care  services  equally 
for  people  throughout  Ontario, 
according  to  a U of  T study. 

The  report  says  home  care  pro- 
grams across  the  province  need  at 
least  $48.9  million  to  provide  a uni- 
form level  of  service  for  those 
patients  who  have  recendy  been 
discharged  from  a hospital.  In  addi- 
tion researchers  identified  that 
$42.2  million  is  needed  to  support 
the  new  home  care  demands  arising 
from  recommendations  by  the 
Health  Services  Restructuring 
Committee  such  as  earlier  hospital 
discharges.  The  remaining  $19.1 
million  is  to  cover  the  overhead 
costs  needed  to  provide  recently 
discharged  patients  with  necessary 
care,  for  example  equipment, 
supplies  and  case  management. 
Currently  post-acute  home  care 
costs  represent  30  per  cent  of  the 
province’s  total  home  care  costs. 

The  results  of  the  study  were 
recently  released  by  the  Institute  of 
Clinical  Evaluative  Sciences. 
“Overall,  the  use  of  post-acute 
home  care  is  low,”  said  Professor 
Peter  Coyte  of  health  administra- 
tion and  adjunct  senior  scientist  at 
ICES,  the  study’s  lead  investigator. 
“We  have  an  opportunity  here  to 
reinvest  in  services  so  that  home 
care  programs  can  potentially  offer 
the  same  level  of  services  to  aU 
patients.” 


The  study  examined  all  day 
surgery  and  inpatient  care  from 
1993  to  1995  to  calculate  the  rate  at 
which  patients  received  home  care 
services  within  30  days  of  dis- 
charge. Coyte,  together  with  co- 
investigator Wendy  Young,  a 
health  administration  PhD  stu- 
dent, then  determined  the  amount 
of  money  required  to  bring  each 
home  care  program  in  the  province 
to  a uniform  level.  They  used  a 


formula  originally  developed  to 
examine  province-wide  variations 
in  home  care  utilization  in  an  earli- 
er project  commissioned  by  the 
Health  Services  Restructuring 
Commission.  The  formula  sets  a 
benchmark  level  of  home  care  uti- 
lization currently  met  or  exceeded 
by  25  per  cent  of  home  care  pro- 
grams, a minimal  acceptable  level 
identified  by  an  independent  panel 
, of  experts. 


Graduates  to  Teach 


Four  graduate  students  will 

be  teaching  their  own  under- 
graduate courses  starting  this  week, 
thanks  to  a new  program  instituted 
by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
and  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies. 

The  four  new'  senior  doctoral 
teaching  associates  were  selected 
from  15  applicants  to  teach  an 
undergraduate  course  of  their  own 
design.  The  new  program,  which 
was  set  up  as  part  of  the  last  collec- 
tive agreement  between  the  teach- 
ing assistants’  union,  Canadian 
Union  of  Public  Employees,  Local 
3902,  and  the  university,  is  meant 
to  provide  outstanding  graduate 
students  in  the  last  stages  of  their 
doctorate  with  mentored  teaching 
experience. 

Professor  Don  Moggridge,  vice- 
dean of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies,  said  the  four  new  half- 
courses in  English,  sociology. 


classics  and  the  history  and  philos- 
ophy of  science  and  technology  will 
make  their  instructors  more  com- 
petitive when  they  leave  university 
to  pursue  academic  careers. 

The  program  has  the  additional 
benefit  of  broadening  undergradu- 
ate course  selection:  all  courses 
must  be  new,  not  courses  a depart- 
ment would  have  offered  anyway. 
This  rule  also  prevents  departments 
from  saving  costs  by  using  graduate 
students  instead  of  professors,  said 
Moggridge.  “It’s  for  the  students’ 
education,  not  the  departments’ 
benefit.” 

The  program  is  currently  in  its 
pilot  stages,  with  seed  funding  from 
graduate  studies  and  arts  and  sci- 
ence. The  hope  is  that  this  first 
crop  of  courses  will  produce  success 
stories  that  can  be  used  to  attract 
private  donations  to  allow  the  pro- 
gram to  continue  in  future  years, 
Moggridge  said. 
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A Great  Escape 

Cross-country  skiing^  hiking,  swimming  — the fun  never  stops  at  the  Hart  House  farm 

ByMichah  Rynor 


\n 


'SJ  RIVIAL  PURSUIT  QUESTION:  WHERE  AT  U OF  T 
^ can  you  work  an  honest-to-goodness  cider 
press,  explore  caves,  swim  in  not  one  but 
three  spring-fed  ponds,  sit  around  roaring 
bonfires,  set  off  fireworks,  boil  maple  syrup 
^ and  get  a glimpse  of  an  original  Ontario 
homestead?  For  the  answer,  one  need  only  talk  to  one  of  the 
approximately  200,000  people  who  have  visited  the  Hart  House 
farm  over  the  last  50  years. 

Nicolas  Ignatieff,  Hart  House  warden  from  1947  to  1952, 
first  proposed  buying  this  somewhat  unusual  addition  to  the 
university  in  1949.  He  believed  students  needed  a place 
where  they  could  escape  big  campus,  big  city  pressures.  In  a 
report  dated  June  24, 1949,  he  stated:  “Being  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  in  fairly  crowded  conditions,  [means] 
there  is  little  opportunity  for  the  majority  of  students  to  en- 
gage in  outdoor  activity  over  the  weekends.  Furthermore,  for 
Canadian  students  to  strike  a reasonable  balance  between 
urban  pursuits  and  country  activities  is  a worthy  object  of 
broader  education.” 

The  centre  would  also  be  of  practical  value  to  certain  academic 
departments  such  as  forestry,  biology,  geology,  art  and 
archeology  and  architecture,  he  believed. 


Ignatieff  couldn’t  have  picked  a better  spot  for  a student 
escape.  The  150-acre  farm  is  80  kilometres  northeast  of  the  St. 
George  campus,  situated  where  the  Niagara  Escarpment  meets 
the  Caledon  HiUs.  The  rustic  getaway  is  managed  by  resident 
farmers  Gordon  and  Heather  Warn  along  with  a committee  of 
students,  grads  and  staff  members,  some  of  whom  have  made 
the  farm  an  extension  of  their  own  homes. 

The  list  of  activities  available  reads  like  an  ad  for  a country 
club:  cross-country  skiing,  skating,  swimming,  hiking.  Years  ago 
several  Finnish  students  erected  a log  cabin  to  house  a sauna  and 
aboriginal  students  have  since  constructed  their  own  sweat 
lodge  on  the  farm  — particularly  appropriate  considering  that 
Huron  Indians  called  this  land  home  until  the  mid-1600s 
before  smallpox  and  Iroquois  war  parties  destroyed  their 
communities.  There’s  dormitory-style  sleeping  areas  (bring  your 
sleeping  bag),,  space  for  business  meetings,  a dance  floor  and  lots 
of  room  to  pitch  a tent.  What’s  remarkable  is  that  this  proper- 
ty, with  all  it’s  potential,  cost  Hart  House  a lowly  $8,000  in  1949. 

The  farm  is  renowned  for  its  postcard  perfect  scenery, 
making  it  an  ideal  setting  for  the  frequent  student  and 
graduate  student  weddings.  There  are  high  rock  formations 
made  of  ancient  limestone,  windswept  fields  and  woodlots  that 
visitors  share  with  the  resident  racoons,  foxes  and  deer. 


Sandy  Henderson,  director  of  athletics  and  membership 
services  for  Hart  House,  says  that  one  of  the  amazing  things 
about  the  farm  is  the  way  it  gets  individuals  from  various  back- 
grounds interacting.  “When  you  combine  U of  T staff,  students 
and  alumni  in  a setting  like  this  there’s  absolutely  no  barriers 
between  them.  You  can  have  a bank  president  or  a departmental 
chair  hanging  out  with  the  students  and  everyone  is  on  the  same 
level.” 

Each  new  season  brings  with  it  a special  event.  The  winter 
carnival  draws  cross-country  skiers,  snowshoe  enthusiasts  and 
skaters  to  the  farm  while  in  spring  the  sugaring-ofif  celebration 
takes  advantage  of  the  hundreds  of  productive  maples  on  the 
land.  In  summer  the  Midsummer’s  Eve  bonfire  with  music  and 
singing,  fireworks  and  stargazing  takes  centre  stage.  In  the 
autumn  Cider  and  Song  exposes  students,  many  for  the  first 
time,  to  the  great  Canadian  tradition  of  apple  pressing. 

Henderson  and  others  on  the  farm  committee  acknowledge 
that  the  farm  remains  an  unknown  commodity  to  many  on  cam- 
pus. To  remedy  this,  the  committee  has  started  a public  rela- 
tions push  to  attract  more  people  to  the  farm.  A brochure  ac- 
companied by  a fee  schedule  and  a map  on  how  to  get  there 
will  be  sent  to  every  campus  club  and  every  department  and 
residence  in  the  coming  year. 


Clockwise  from  lower  left:  A moment  of peace  while 
hiking  through  the  bush;  newly  chopped  wood  destined 
for  the fireplaces  of the farm  and  Hart  House;  a winter 
carnival  log-sawing  contest,  a freshly  cut  Christmas 
tree  to  decorate  the  Great  Hall  of  Hart  House; 
exploring  a section  of  the  Niagara  Escarpment;  and 
Sandy  Henderson  (centre),  director  of  athletics  and 
membership  services,  with  a load  of  students. 
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COURTESY  OF  HART  HOUSE  FARM  COMMITTEE 


ROB  ALLEN 


The  U of  T Chronicles 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 

books  that  look  at  murder  trials  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, The  Case  of  Valentine  Shortis  about  a trial  in 
Quebec,  The  Death  of  Old  Man  Rice  that  looks  at  an 
American  case  and  The  Trials  of  Israel  Lipski  that  exam- 
ines a British  case,  for  which  he  won  the  Crime  Writers 
of  Canada  Award  for  non-fiction.  Even  his  fictional 
works  are  meant  to  be  educational,  examining  the  justice 
system  in  each  of  the  three 
countries  by  telling  a story 
about  the  murders  and  the 
various  characters  involved. 

In  a similar  fashion 
Friedland  hopes  that  by 
putting  a human  face  on 
the  university  and  telling  a 
story  he  can  bring  U ofT’s 
rich  heritage  to  life.  One 
theme  he  is  exploring  is 
individual  families  whose 
members  have  been  part  of 
U ofT  through  generations 
as  they  intersect  with  the 
institutions,  ideas  and  people  that  make  up  the 
University  of  Toronto.  He  plans  to  trace  families  like 
that  of  William  Hume  Blake  who  was  a professor  at 
King’s  College  when  it  opened  in  1843  and  whose  son 
Edward  went  on  to  be  chancellor.  When  his  son-in- 
law  George  Wrong  was  appointed  to  faculty  and 
became  chair  of  history,  it  caused  a crisis  at  the  univer- 
sity that  culminated  in  a student  strike  led  by 
Mackenzie  King.  The  family’s  roots  at  U of  T can  be 


traced  all  the  way  to  current  York  University  professor 
Chris  Armstrong,  who  received  his  doctorate  from 
U of  T.  Friedland  also  plans  to  look  at  immigrant 
groups  as  they  become  prominent  at  the  university, 
exploring  the  rise  in  the  number  of  Jewish  students  in 
the  1920s  and  1930s  and  the  growing  influence  of  the 
Italian  community  after  the  war. 

“In  every  part  of  the  university  there  are  interesting 
stories  to  tell  and  every 
time  I meet  somebody 
they  know  something  I 
don’t  about  their  part  of 
this  institution,”  says 
Friedland,  who  is  counting 
on  the  university  commu- 
nity as  a valuable  resource 
for  long-forgotten  lore. 
Still,  weaving  such  a full 
and  complex  history  into 
one  volume  won’t  be  easy: 
U ofT  has  played  a central 
role  in  the  development  of 
Canada  since  its  establish- 
ment in  1827,  he  says.  “The  history  of  U ofT  is  part  of 
the  history  of  ideas  and  the  history  of  Canada.  By 
telling  the  story  of  the  university  I want  to  reflect  its 
importance  in  the  history  of  higher  education.” 

Friedland  is  particularly  interested  in  families  with  a 
long  and  continuous  association  with  U of  T or  fami- 
lies that  have  come  to  Canada  since  the  Second  World 
War.  Members  of  the  university  can  send  him 
information  at  the  Faculty  of  Law,  he  says. 


“The  history  of  U of  T 

IS  PART  OF  THE  HISTORY 
OF  IDEAS  AND  THE  HISTORY 
OF  Canada.” 


Initiative  to  House  New  Faculty  a Success 


The  university’s  faculty 

housing  initiative  is  on  track 
and  is  proving  to  be  an  attractive 
bonus  for  new  faculty,  says  the 
university’s  manager  of  real  estate. 

Don  Beaton  says  the  initiative, 
which  so  far  has  seen  35  of  the  uni- 
versity’s properties  in  the  Huron- 
Sussex  area  renovated  and  rented 
out  to  new  or  visiting  faculty,  has 
been  well  worth  the  effort  put  into 
it.  “We  wanted  to  make  better  use 


of  our  property  in  that  area.  One 
means  of  doing  that  is  providing 
faculty  housing.” 

The  initiative  is  actually  two  pro- 
grams. Since  1995  the  university 
has  been  renovating  and  furnishing 
some  vacant  houses  and  apartments 
to  provide  quarters  for  visiting 
faculty.  In  the  spring  of  1996  other 
properties  began  to  be  renovated 
for  use  by  faculty  on  their  first 
appointment. 


Residents  of  the  one-,  two-, 
three-  and  four-bedroom  dwellings 
are  charged  market  rents,  Beaton 
said.  The  new  faculty  housing  is 
run  through  the  U of  T Faculty 
Housing  Co-operative,  while  the 
visiting  professors’  quarters  are 
rented  out  by  the  university.  Many 
of  the  units  became  free  when  Innis 
College’s  new  residence  was  built 
and  its  students  could  vacate  tem- 
porary quarters  in  the  area,  Beaton 


said.  Other  university  properties 
were  added  when  they  became 
available.  The  whole  program  is 
self- funded,  Beaton  said,  with  the 
costs  of  renovation  being  covered  by 
rental  income. 

Beaton  said  the  new  faculty 
housing  is  already  proving  attractive 
for  young  academics  being  recruit- 
ed by  the  university.  “When  people 
are  being  offered  their  first 
full-time  appointment,  one  of  the 


difficulties  the  university  has  had 
were  the  high  costs  of  living  in 
Toronto.”  Faculty  can  stay  in  the 
houses  for  a maximum  of  three 
years  after  their  first  appointment, 
after  which  they  are  expected  to  be 
able  to  find  their  own  houses, 
Beaton  said. 

The  initiative  will  ultimately 
reinforce  the  area’s  identity  as 
U of  T’s  own  “university  village,” 
Beaton  said. 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 
ELECTION  1998 


Nominations  open: 

January  19th,  9 a.m. 

Nominations  close: 

January  30th,  noon 

Positions: 

• 5 teaching  staff  seats  (A  & S Federated 
Universities:  A & S Sciences;  A & S 
Erindale  by-election;  Engineering; 
Medicine) 

• 1 administrative  staff  seat 

• 4 full-time  undergraduate  student  seats 

• 2 part-time  undergraduate  student  seats 

• 2 graduate  student  seats 


Governing  Council  is  composed  of  50 
members  including  the  President,  the 
Chancellor,  1 6 government  appointees, 
12  teaching  staff,  8 alumni,  8 students, 

2 administrative  staff  and  2 presidential 
appointees.  Council  and  its  Boards  are 
responsible  for  approval  of  such  items  as: 

• academic  and  incidental  fees 

• establishment  of  new  academic 
programs 

• major  admissions  and  awards  policy 

• the  University’s  budget 

• campus  planning  and  capital  projects 

• personnel  policies 

• campus  and  student  services 

Information  and  nomination 
forms  are  available  from: 

Susan  Girard 
Chief  Returning  Officer 
Room  106  Simcoe  Hall 
978-8428 


The  membership  of  the  Governing  Council  should  reflect  the  diversity  of  the  University. 
Nominations  are,  therefore,  encouraged  of  a wide  variety  of  individuals. 
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Doctoral  Student  Michael  May:  a technological  solution  to  a medical  problem. 

Healing  Aid  Found  in  a Side  Eflfect 


BY  BRUCE  ROLSTON 

SINCE  Archimedes  leapt  out 
of  his  bath,  having  discovered 
the  theory  of  displacement,  the  ac- 
cidental uncovering  of  knowledge 
has  been  a key  part  of  scientific 
advancement.  At  the  Institute  for 
Biomedical  Engineering  doctoral 
student  Michael  May  and  Professor 
Michael  Sefton  are  trying  to  figure 
out  what  their  own  “Eureka 
moment”  means  for  the  future  of 
medical  technology. 

Until  recendy  May  and  Michael 
Sefton,  along  with  former  doctoral 
student  Julie  Babensee  (now  a post- 
doctoral researcher  at  Texas’  Rice 
University),  were  working  together 
on  a new  method  of  drug  delivery. 
They  were  operating  on  the  theory 
that  by  encasing  insulin-producing 
pancreatic  cells  in  a polymer  hydro- 
gel coating,  they  could  implant  them 
right  in  the  tissue  of  a person  with 
diabetes,  obviating  the  need  for 
regular  shots. 

That  was  the  plan,  until  they 
found  that  same  polymer  was 
causing  new  blood  vessels  to  spring 
up  around  the  implant  area. 

“Julie  was  examining  the  beads 
that  had  been  implanted  in  tissue 
and  they  had  these  vast  blood  vessel 
networks  about  them,”  May  said. 
“We  thought  that  was  great  for  our 
material  because  it  increases  its  value 
for  dmg  delivery.  But  Michael  Sefton 
said,  ‘Having  cells  enclosed  in  a 
material  that  induces  blood  vessel 
growth  is  great  for  drug  delivery.  But 
what  about  other  applications?”’ 
Finding  a way  of  getting  the  body 
to  regrow  blood  cells  — the  scientific 
term  is  angiogenesis  — would  be 
quite  a find,  Sefton  reali2xd,  with  a 
number  of  potential  applications  in 
the  field  of  medicine.  Encouraging 
the  growth  of  blood  vessels  in  in- 
jured tissue  would  speed  healing 
whether  in  a wound  or,  in  the  most 
tantalizing  application  of  all,  in  the 
damaged  heart  tissue  of  a heart  attack 
sufferer.  “We  decided  to  try  some 
initial  experiments  with  wound  heal- 
ing and  inducing  the  growth  of  blood 
vessels  in  the  heart,”  May  said. 

At  the  same  time  the  team  was 
looking  at  why  the  polymer  beads 
had  this  unique  and  unexpected 
property.  “We  found  it  was  due  to  a 


contaminant  product  left  over  from 
the  purification  step  of  the  polymer,” 
May  said.  “It  was  a completely 
unintended  but  very  serendipitous 
side  effect.” 

While  he  is  still  working  on  firm- 
ly establishing  the  mechanism  by 
which  the  polymer  beads  are  induc- 
ing blood  growth.  May’s  current 
hypothesis  is  that  the  contaminant  in 
the  hydrogel  is  binding  the  human 
growth  factor  responsible  for  vessel 
regeneration. 

“We  believe  that  our  material 
binds  the  growth  factor,  the  naturally 
occurring  drug  that  induces  blood 
vessel  growth,  binding  it  and  re- 
leasing it  over  a longer  period  of 
time  for  an  exaggerated  angiogenic 
response.” 

For  May,  a chenucal  engineer  by 
training,  the  discovery  offers  the 
prospect  of  offering  a technological 
solution  to  a medical  problem.  “Most 
people  are  trying  to  induce  angio- 
genesis with  drugs.  This  is  more  a 
device,  as  opposed  to  a ^rug.” 

In  the  last  year  of  his  graduate 
studies.  May  has  now  created  his 
own  company,  Rimon  Therapeutics, 
to  develop  and  eventually  sell  the 
fruits  of  what  has  become  a very 


UOF  T HAS  AN  expert  ON 
everything,  it  seems:  even  the 
rather  abstruse  field  of  geophagy  — 
the  human  consumption  of  dirt. 

Susan  Aufreiter  of  the  Slowpoke 
reactor  facility  has  drawn  interna- 
tional attention  recently  as  an  ex- 
pert on  which  human  cultures  some- 
times eat  dirt,  what  dirt  they  choose 
to  eat  and  why.  She  was  the  lead  in- 
vestigator in  a recent  study  on  this 
unique  subject,  published  this  fall  in 
the  International  Journal  of  Food 
Sciences.  Aufreiter’s  essential  conclu- 
sion is  that  the  eating  of  soil,  as 
practised  during  periods  of  famine  in 
China  for  instance,  may  actually  have 
a healthful  effect,  contrary  to  the  con- 
clusions of  some  researchers,  and  its 
mineral  content  may  possibly  “allevi- 
ate... poor  nutrition,  short-term  star- 
vation, or  minor  digestive  disorders.” 
Having  studied  the  use  of  clay-like 
soils  as  a foodstuff  in  famine-prone 
areas  of  China  and  Africa,  Aufreiter 


interesting  doctoral  thesis.  His  and 
Sefton’s  initial  experiments  have 
shovra  the  most  promising  path  is 
developing  the  technology  for  the 
purposes  of  wound  healing  first, 
before  attacking  the  more  chall- 
enging — but  potentially  lucrative 
field  — of  heart  vessel  regeneration, 
he  said. 

“We’ve  experimented  along  with 
Toronto  General  with  inducing  an- 
giogenesis in  pig  hearts.  We  didn’t 
see  significant  angiogenesis  but  we 
did  show  that  injecting  beads  into  the 
heart  doesn’t  kill  the  pig.” 

May  concedes  his  development 
of  the  technology  for  comrriercial 
purposes  may  someday  conflict 
with  his  professor’s  own  interest 
in  fundamental  knowledge  gain. 
But  he  says  that  hasn’t  happened 
yet.  “As  president  of  Rimon  I 
would  want  to  keep  some  things 
secret.  As  a professor,  Michael 
would  want  to  publish.”  But  at 
some  point.  May  said,  every  med- 
ical advancement  that  proves  sig- 
nificant has  to  leave  the  lab  and  be 
used  to  help  people.  “When  I fin- 
ish my  PhD  I hope  to  be  a PhD 
graduate  who  sees  opportunity  in 
the  research  being  done.” 


found  she  was  unconvinced  by  the 
orthodox  view,  which  stated  this  was 
the  irrational,  possibly  even  delu- 
sional, behaviour  of  desperate  people. 
The  specific  nature  of  the  soils  chosen, 
often  characterized  by  high  mineral 
contents,  strongly  suggested  that 
they  could  be  an  emergency  dietary 
supplement  of  sorts,  she  said. 

“What  it  could  help  with  is  the 
mineral  elements  you  might  lack  and 
it  might  adsorb  some  bodily  toxins. 
It’s  not  something  that  you’d  eat  to 
obtain  energy.  It’s  something  more  in 
the  realm  of  medicine.” 

Eating  dirt,  Aufreiter  said,  is  more 
natural  than  you’d  think.  “Our 
closest  relatives,  the  chimpanzees, 
do  it  on  a daily  basis.  And  in  West 
Virginia,  73  per  cent  of  children  have 
eaten  clay.”  The  commercial  phar- 
maceutical Kaopectate  is  composi- 
tionally  similar  to  the  dirt  regularly 
consumed  by  West  Africans,  she 
added. 


Eating  a Peck  of  Dirt 


The  Hannah  Seminar  Series 
in  the  History  of 
Medicine 

Spring  1998  Programme  ^ 


Thursday,  January  15,  1998 

Professor  David  Barnes 

Harvard  University 

“The  Smell  of  Germs  in  Late  19th  Century  France” 


Thursday,  February  12,  1998 

Professor  Joel  T.  Braslow 

University  of  California  - Los  Angeles 

“Mental  Illness,  Masculinity  and  the  Psychiatric  Body: 
Somatic  Therapies  in  a 20th  Century  State  Hospital” 


Thursday,  March  5,  1998 

Professor  Monica  Green 

Duke  University 

“Women  as  Owners  of  Medical  Books 
in  Medieval  Europe” 


Thursday,  April  2,  1998 

Dr.  Morris  Low 

Australian  National  University 

“Changing  Attitudes  to  the  Body  in  Japan: 
From  the  18th  to  the  21st  Century” 


THE  GREAT  HALL 
88  COLLEGE  STREET,  TORONTO 
4:00  - 6:00 p.m. 

Light  refreshments  served. 

For  further  information,  contact  Prof.  Edward  Shorter,  978-2124 

Made  possible  through  the  financial  support  of  the 
Hannah  Institute  for  the  History  of  Medicine 


University  of  Toronto  Bookstore,  214  College  Street  Koffler  Centre 

Mon-Fri  8:45am-6pm,  Sat  lOarrvSpm,  Sun  12am-5pm  Tel  416-978-7988  Fax  416-978-7242 


Break  Loose 

frrtm 


Writing  and  office  supplies, 
paper  products,  and  much  more. 

50%  off  carets  and  giftwrap 

For  the  convenience  of  your  department  we  offer  invoiced 
sales,  discounts  and  delivery. 
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FINEST  CUTTING  & STYLING 

Mon.  to  Fri.  8:30  - 5:30  • Sat.  9:00  - 5:00 
For  appointment  call  978-2431 
7 Hart  House  Circle 


Do  you  know  a student 
who  has  made  an 
outstanding  contribution 
to  the  University 
community? 

If  so,  you  may  nominate  him  or  her  for  a 

Gordon  Cressy  Student  Leadership  Award.. 

Established  by  the  University  ofToronto  Alumni 
Association,  these  Awards  will  be  presented  to 
students  at  a special  ceremony  hosted  by  President 
J.  Robert  S.  Prichard  in  April  1998. 

The  Cressy  Award  recognizes  students  with  high 
academic  standing  who  have  made  substantial 
extra-curricular  contributions  to  their  college, 
faculty  or  school,  or  to  the  University  as  a whole. 

Nomination  forms  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Department  of  Alumni  and  Development, 

21  King’s  College  Circle,  Main  Reception. 

For  more  information,  please  call  (416)  978-4258 
or  (416)  978-6536  or  e-mail 
louise.china@utoronto.ca. 


Deadline  for  nominations: 
Monday,  February  9,  1998. 


Graduate  Students! 

Tuition,  Funding  & Debt 

Information  Session 

Monday,  January  12 
7-9  pm 

Koffler  Inst.  Auditorium 
575  Spadina  Ave. 

Learn  about  income  contingent  repayment 
plans  (ICRP),  debt  loads,  and  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Students  plan  for  action. 

Get  Angry.  Get  Active. 

January  28th 
National  Day  of  Action 

Organized  by  the  Graduate  Students’  Union 
978-239 1 http  ://www.  utoronto . ca/gsunion/ 


Royal  Bank  Donates  $3  Million 


Royal  Bank  Financial  Group 
has  pledged  $3  million  to  the 
study  of  social  and  economic  policy 
atUofT. 

Combined  with  matching  funds 
from  the  university  and  the  Ontario 
government,  the  gift  (to  be  split  be- 
tween the  Faculties  of  Social  Work 
and  Arts  and  Science)  will  produce 
a $7  million 
endowment  for 
research  and 
study  in  the  area 
of  Canadian 
social  and 
economic  policy. 

Dean  Carl 
Amrhein  of  arts 

and  science  praised  the  gift,  which  he 
said  would  enhance  U of  T’s  role  in 
the  formation  of  the  country’s  social 
and  economic  policy.  “The  emer- 
gence of  new  technologies,  the  rise  of 
global  markets  and  the  demograph- 
ic impact  of  the  baby  boomers  are  just 
a few  of  the  challenges  we  face.  Now, 
more  than  ever  before,  Canada 


needs  creative  policy  solutions.” 
“We  are  thrilled  that  the  Royal 
Bank  has  decided  to  fund  these 
important  new  initiatives,”  added 
Professor  Wes  Shera,  dean  of  social 
work.  “This  gift  will  encourage  close 
collaboration  between  social  policy 
researchers  who  are  concerned  about 
the  social  impact  of  Canadian 
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campaign 


public  policy  and  scholars  in 
economics  and  political  science  who 
look  at  other  aspects  such  as  the  fi- 
nancial and  political  dimension.  This 
interdisciplinary  approach  will  be  in- 
valuable in  informing  future  debate  in 
the  area  of  Canadian  public  policy 
and  in  generating  new  knowledge 
and  perspectives  in  the  field.” 


The  gift  has  two  components: 
S2  million  will  be  matched  by  the 
university  to  establish  two  endowed 
chairs  in  public,  social  and  econom- 
ic policy  — one  in  the  Centre  for 
Applied  Social  Research  at  the 
Faculty  of  Social  Work  and  one  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.  The 
remaining  $1  million  will  be 
matched  by  the 
university  and 
the  provincial 
government  for 
a total  of  $3 
million  to  create 
Royal  Bank 
Fellowships  for 
graduate  stu- 
dents in  social  and  economic  policy. 

Subjects  to  be  addressed  by  the 
new  chms  will  include  measurement 
and  effectiveness  of  current  social 
service  programs,  the  impact  of  new 
technologies  and  demographic  and 
cultural  shifts  as  well  as  addressing 
issues  of  social  justice  and  equal 
opportunity. 


Scarborough  City  Council 
Supports  Student  Scholarships 


As  ONE  OF  ITS  FINAL  ACTS, 
Scarborough  city  council  has 
given  $1  million  to  provide  financial 
support  for  undergraduate  students  in 
the  Division  of  Management  and 
Economics  at  the  Scaiborough  campus. 

Matched  by  the  university  and 
the  provincial  government,  the  City 
of  Scarborough  Scholarships  will 
provide  as  many  as  45  students  in 
financial  need  with  full  undergraduate 
tuition  aid  each  year. 

The  dty  has  long  recognized  that  the 
University  ofToronto  at  Scarborough 
is  one  of  the  cornerstone  institutions 
that  have  made  this  community  a 


progressive  place  to  live  and  to  work,” 
said  outgoing  mayor  Frank  Faubert. 

“With  the  January  amalgamation 
of  Metro  just  around  the  corner, 
council  wanted  to  create  an  endur- 
ing legacy  in  memory  of  the  City 
of  Scarborough.  This  gift  to 
Scarborough  students  is  an  invest- 
ment in  our  future.  We  want  to 
ensure  that  our  students  are  well 
equipped  with  strong  business, 
technological  and  management  skills 
to  face  future  challenges.” 

The  division’s  programs  include  a 
bachelor  of  commerce,  honours  BA  in 
management,  honours  BA  in  exx>nomics 


and  a non-degree  certificate  in  busi- 
ness. The  division  also  offers  coop- 
erative programs  in  management  in 
which  students  participate  in  paid 
placements  with  employers  through- 
out the  Toronto  area. 

Professor  Paul  Thompson,  prin- 
cipal of  the  University  ofToronto  at 
Scarborough,  said  the  city’s  gift  is  a 
lasting  reminder  of  Scarborough’s 
council  after  the  city  was  amalga- 
mated into  the  new  City  ofToronto 
at  the  close  of  1997.  “Given  the 
changes  that  are  occurring  in  Metro, 
this  gift  has  special  meaning  as  one 
era  ends  and  a new  one  begins.” 


THE  REPAIR  CERTRE 


Fully  Authorlied  Service  Department 

/ 


Business 

Partner 


Authorized  ReseOer 
and  Service  Provider 


Lexm^vrk 


Retwork  Design  and  instailation 


1 » 1 


computer 
‘ shop  ^ 


Edueailonal 

Discounts 


1 0 1 


Service  Contracts  and  Custom  Service 
Availabie 


Your  Computer  Solutions  Centre 


University  of  Toronto  Computer  Shop 

14  College  Street,  2nd  Floor  Koffler  Student  Centre 

V:  416/978-7948  F:  416/978-7968  E:  service@campuscomputershop.com  W:  www.campuscomputershop.com 
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New  Year’s  resolution: 
an  exercise  contract 

Different  forms  of  exercise  and  lev- 
els of  exercise  intensity  are  effective 
in  improving  different  types  of 
moods,  says  Professor  Larry  Leith 
of  the  School  of  Ph}^ical  and  Health 
Education  and  public  health  sciences. 

“Those  experiencing  anxiety  will 
likely  benefit  more  from  fast-paced 
exercise  in  a group  than  going  for  a 
walk  on  their  own,”  says  Leith. 
“Depression,  however,  tends  to 
respond  better  to  w'alking.” 

In  his  new  book  Exercising  Your 
Way  to  Better  Mental  Health  Leith 
explains  how  people  with  low-self 
esteem,  anxiety  or  depression  can 
improve  their  mood  through  exercise. 

For  many  people,  maintaining  an 
exercise  program  is  just  as  hard  as 
starting  one.  “People  often  start  out 
the  new  year  with  great  intentions 
only  to  quickly  get  back  into  their  old 
habits,”  says  Leith,  who  teaches  a 
course  in  health  psychology.  “Studies 
show  that  over  50  per  cent  of  people 
drop  out  of  new  exercise  programs 
within  the  first  six  months.”  To 
improve  the  chance  of  continuing, 
one  of  several  strategies  Leith  rec- 
ommends is  writing  an  exercise  con- 
tract outlining  when  and  how  often 
you  are  going  to  exercise  and  having 
a fiiend  or  spouse  sign  the  document. 

“It  is  important  for  people  to  pick 
an  activity  that  they  enjoy,”  Leith 
says.  “There’s  no  point  running  if 
you  don’t  enjoy  it.  You’re  better  off 
choosing  something  you  look 
forward  to  doing.” 

Christina  Marshall 


Communications  age 
favours  political  integration 

Authoritarian  regimes  that  rely  on 
isolation  from  the  outside  world  and 
a monopoly  over  information  will 
decline  in  the  current  communica- 
tions environment,  predicts  Professor 
Ron  Deibert  of  political  science. 

In  his  new  book  Parchment, 
Printing  and  Hypermedia: 
Communication  in  World  Order 
Transformation,  Deibert  examines 
how  changes  in  modes  of  commu- 
nication impact  politics  and  social 
movements  at  a global  level.  He  takes 
a historical  look  at  how  parchment 
sustained  the  needs  of  the  papal- 
monastic  world  order  and  how  the 
printing  press  supported  the  rise  of 
sovereign  nation-states.  Deibert 
then  examines  how  the  dawn  of 
computers,  the  Internet,  television. 


Spotlight  on  Research 

Arsenic  and  Old  Waste 


satellites  and  other  communication 
technologies  favour  non-territorial 
institutions  and  global  cooperation. 

“Whenever  you  have  an  invention 
in  communications  technology  you 
change  the  communication  environ- 
ment,” says  Deibert.  “In  the  same 
way  a change  in  the  natural 
environment  will  favour  certain 
species  over  others,  a change  in  the 
communications  environment  will 
favour  certain  social  movements, 
ideas  and  institutions  over  others.” 

While  governments  or  states  won’t 
disappear,  the  political  authority  once 
monopolized  by  states  will  be  in- 
creasingly shared  with  other  corpo- 
rations and  organizations,  Deibert 
says.  The  European  Union  is  one 
example  of  how  political  authority 
is  evolving  as  more  and  more 
states  are  integrating  and  sharing 
responsibilities  with  international 
organizations. 

Deibert  explains  the  ability  to 
move  information  at  the  speed  of 
light  around  the  world  and  to  move 
production  across  borders  easily  has 
created  conditions  that  will  allow 
transnational  corporations  and 
global  finance  to  flourish.  Similarly 
changes  in  communication  tech- 
nologies also  favour  the  growth  of 
non-governmental  agencies  from 
Amnesty  International  and  Green- 
peace to  Islamic  fundamentalist 
groups  and  neo-Nazi  organizations. 

Cheryl  Sullivan 


Accessing  automated 
banking  machines 


A team  of  researchers  is  analysing 
the  accessibility  of  automated  bank- 
ing machines  for  seniors  and  people 
with  disabilities  in  an  effort  to  develop 
a Canadian  standard  of  accessibility. 

“I’m  pleased  with  the  progressive 
recommendations  that  have  evolved 
from  this  study,”  says  Professor 
Geoffry  Fernie  of  surgery  and  head 
of  the  Centre  for  Studies  in  Aging  at 
the  Sunnybrook  Health  Science 
Centre,  who  led  the  research  team. 
“Although  some  countries  do  have 
standards  for  banking  machines,  they 
are  not  based  on  empirical  evidence. 
These  recommendations  are  realistic, 
inclusive,  ambitious  and  based  on 
scientific  fact.” 

The  study’s  many  suggestions  in- 
clude the  installation  of  equipment 
for  voice-activated,  audible  instruc- 
tions for  customers  who  are  blind  or 
have  impaired  vision.  By  putting  on 
a headset  plugged  into  a jack  at  the 
machine,  customers  would  hear  step- 
by-step  instructions  for  menu  items. 

Fernie,  who  also  leads  the 
mobility  team  at  the  Ontario 
Rehabilitation  Technologies 
Consortium,  was  asked  by  a steering 
committee  organized  by  the 
Canadian  Bankers  Association  to 
conduct  the  accessibility  study.  The 
committee  included  representatives 
from  six  major  banks  and  other  fi- 
nancial institutions,  three  manufac- 
turers of  automated  banking  ma- 
chines in  Canada  and  organizations 
representing  persons  with  disabilities 
and  seniors. 

Using  focus  groups  and  a panel  of 
experts,  the  researchers  developed  a 


series  of  recommendations  about 
the  full-service  ABMs  that  accept 
deposits,  withdrawals,  bill  payments 
and  transfers  between  accounts.  They 
looked  at  the  needs  of  nine  disabil- 
ity groups  in  relation  to  factors  such 
as  the  angle  at  which  a person  faces 
the  machine,  ability  to  insert  the  card, 
accessibility  and  height  of  control 
buttons  and  the  ability  to  make  de- 
posits and  obtain  information  such  as 
transaction  records  from  the  machine. 

“The  research  team  acted  as  me- 
diators trying  to  balance  the  differ- 
ent perspectives  of  each  stakeholder,” 
concludes  Fernie.  “There  are 
approximately  19,000  ABMs  in 
Canada  and  once  the  new  standard 
is  in  place  it  wiU  increase  the  useabU- 
ity  of  these  machines  for  many  people 
that  currendy  find  them  unusable.” 

Improving  treatment 
of  industrial  waste 

Research  being  conducted  at  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Centre  promises  a cheap- 
er and  more  energy-efficient  method 
to  clean  up  industrial  emissions. 

Professor  Grant  Allen  of  chemical 
engineering  and  applied  chemistry 
and  a team  of  researchers  have  de- 
vised a process  that  treats  waste  air 
and  water  emissions  while  they  are 
still  hot.  Using  heat-resistant  mi- 
crobes, the  researchers  treat  waste 
air  and  water  from  pulp  and  paper 
mills  at  temperatures  up  to  70 
degrees  Celsius,  removing  various 
pollutants. 

Currently  industrial  emissions 
have  to  be  cooled  before  treatment, 
using  methods  that  require  large 
amounts  of  energy.  Waste  gases  are 
cooled  to  40  degrees  Celsius  so  they 
can  be  treated  with  bacteria;  waste 
water,  to  35  degrees  Celsius  before 
secondary  biological  treatment. 

“Right  now  there’s  a strong  inter- 
est in  treating  the  air  and  water  ef- 
fluents at  high  temperatures  because 
that’s  how  they’re  emitted,”  says 
Allen,  associate  director  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Centre.  “Our  process  will 
save  companies  time  and  money  by 
eliminating  the  steps  that  must  be 
followed  to  cool  the  waste.  There’s 
also  an  environmental  benefit 
because  less  energy  is  used.” 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  team’s 
research,  he  adds,  is  to  treat  and  reuse 
the  effluent  once  it  has  been  cleaned. 

Representation  needs 
thinking  through 

Despite  its  widespread  use  in  other 
countries,  proportional  representa- 
tion is  not  necessarily  the  best  way  to 
reform  Canada’s  electoral  system, 
says  Professor  Nelson  Wiseman  of 
political  science. 

“Proponents  of  proportional  rep- 
resentation argue  it  promises  in- 
creased equity,  accessibility  and  fair- 
ness but  there  is  no  way  to  know  for 
certain  how  such  a system  would 
impact  Canada,”  Wiseman  says.  “It 
may  sound  appealing  but  the  impli- 
cations for  our  political  process  have 
not  been  thought  through.”  More 
public  discussion  and  debate  is 
crucial,  he  notes. 

Proportional  representation  is  a 
system  by  which  a party  holds  the 


number  of  seats  that  reflects  its  share 
of  the  popular  vote.  In  his  article 
entitled  Skeptical  Reflections  on 
Proportional  Representation  in  the 
November  issue  of  Policy  Options, 
Wiseman  notes  there  are  more  than 
300  forms  of  proportional  represen- 
tation that  have  been  developed, 
proposed  or  used  around  the  world. 

In  New  Zealand  and  Germany 
citizens  vote  for  both  parliamentary 
representatives  and  a party,  after  an 
election  a party  has  its  elected  rep- 
resentatives and  appoints  other  par- 
liamentarians from  a preselected 
party  list,  according  to  the  party’s 
percentage  of  the  popular  vote.  This 
almost  guarantees  that  certain  party 
members  wUl  always  be  appointed 
to  parliament  and  makes  it  virtually 
impossible  for  citizens  who  are 
unhappy  with  their  performance  to 
defeat  them,  Wiseman  says. 

Under  a proportional  representa- 
tion system,  minority  or  coalition 
governments  would  be  almost  a 
certainty  since  it  is  very  difficult  for 
parties  to  win  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  popular  vote,  he  says.  Canada 
has  litde  experience  with  coalition 
cabinets  or  cabinets  with  represen- 
tatives from  more  than  one  party.  If 
this  country  had  such  a system  in 
place  it  would  have  elected  only  two 
majority  governments  in  the  23 
elections  since  1921. 

“Proportional  representation  has  merit 
and  great  potential,”  says  Wiseman. 
“However,  Canadians  must  become 
much  more  aware  of  its  implications 
before  supporting  such  a fundamental 
change  to  our  electoral  system.” 

Cheryl  Sullivan 

Arsenic,  river  and  road  salt 

To  most  people  winter  road  salt  is  not 
one  ofToronto’s  bragging  rights.  But 


to  two  U of  T researchers,  road  salt  in 
Toronto  — specifically  in  the  Don 
River  — is  the  key  to  a better  under- 
standing of  arsenic  and  its  mobility 
and  toxicity  in  the  environment. 

Professor  Miriam  Diamond  of  ge- 
ography and  graduate  student  Mehran 
Monabbati  of  chemical  engineering 
and  applied  chemistry  have  found  the 
perfect  location  for  their  research.  ‘We 
[in  Ontario]  apply  a lot  of  salt  on  our 
roads,  with  Toronto  alone  using 
150,000  tonnes  a year,”  says  Diamond. 
“The  nearby  Don  Valley  River  be- 
comes very  salty  because  snow  and 
salt  drain  into  the  riverway  and  that’s 
how  the  two  substances  mix.” 

Much  of  the  arsenic  that  is  pol- 
luting water  in  North  America  has 
been  dislodged  during  mining  oper- 
ations, says  Diamond.  When  open 
pit  mines  are  abandoned  they  fill 
■with  rain  and  ground  water,  a process 
that  releases  the  ground’s  naturally 
occurring  arsenic  into  creeks  and 
rivers.  It  is  then  absorbed  by  algae 
which  transports  it  to  the  bottom 
where  it  stays  until  dislodged  into 
the  water  again.  The  whole  cycle 
repeats  itself  time  and  again. 

Arsenic,  Diamond  says,  can 
change  form  and  become  a sort  of 
different  “species,”  depending  on  the 
substances  into  which  it  comes  in 
contact  during  its  travels.  A danger- 
ous species  can  change  into  a less 
dangerous  species  and  vice  versa. 

In  initial  lab  results  the  researchers 
found  that  road  salt  may  extract 
arsenic  out  of  the  sediment  at  the 
bottom  of  rivers  and  lakes  where  it  is 
embedded.  They  presented  their 
results  to  The  Society  of 
Environmental  Toxicology  and 
Chemistry  in  San  Francisco  in 
November. 

Michah  Rynor 


GOSSIP,  DENUNCIATION  SC  PRAISE 
University  Coiiege  Symposium  20 


University  College 

University  of  Toronto 

Monday,  January  26  - Friday,  January  30,  1 998 

Monday  January  26th  at  8:00pm 
Special  Performance  of 
Samuel  Beckett's  Waiting  for  Godot 

presented  by  the  University  College  Drama  Program,  at  the 
Helen  Gardiner  Phelan  Playhouse, 

79A  St.  George  St. 

Lectures 
Tuesday-Friday 
1 0:00am  -4:00pm 
UC  179 

A programme  is  available  from  UC  1 73. 

For  more  information  please  call  978-8090. 

All  are  welcome.  Admission  is  free. 

Saints,  Scholarly  Publishing,  Literature,  Film,  Whistle-blowers, 
Barker  Fairley,  Hume,  the  Portuguese  Inquisition,  Politics, 
Land  Claims,  Migrants,  and  much  more... 
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Events 


Lectures 


Sexuality  and  Power,  Aegean  and 
Greek  Goddesses  in  Near 
Eastern  Perspective. 

Wednesday,  January  14 
Prof.  Nanno  Marinatos,  College  Year  in 
Athens.  140  University  College.  4:30  p.m. 
Fine  Art 

Pots,  Politics  and  Trade: 
Archeological  Perspectives  on 
Northern  Mesopotamia  at  the 
Beginning  of  the  Second 
Millennium  BC. 
Wednesday,  January  14 

E.N.  Cooper,  Royal  Ontario  Museum. 
108  Koffler  Institute  for  Pharmacy 
Management.  8 p.m.  Canadian  Society  for 
Mesopotamian  Studies 

The  Liberal  Archipelago: 

The  Theory  of  Liberal  Society. 

Thursday,  January  15 

Chandran  Kukathas,  University  of  New 
South  Wales,  Australia;  John  M.  Olin 
lecture  series.  3037  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 
10  a.m.  Political  Science 

Diversity. 

Thursday,  January  15 

Chandran  Kukathas,  University  of  New 
South  Wales,  Australia;  Allen  Bloom 
memorial  lecture.  3037  Sidney  Smith 
Hall.  5 p.m.  Political  Science 


COLLOQUM 


The  Physics  of  Climate,  or  Why 
There  is  Room  to  Question  the 
Greenhouse  Effect. 

Thursday,  January  8 

Prof.  Richard  Lindzen,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  102  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories.  4:10  p.m.  Physics 


Secondary  Research  Using 
Addictions  Clinical  Data. 

Tuesday,  January  13 

Dr.  Sue  Bondy,  Addiction  Research 
Foundation;  Meet  the  Researchers  pre- 
sentation and  discussion.  Meeting 
Centre,  Addiction  Research  Foundation, 
33  Russell  St.  4:30  p.m.  Research  Services 

Testing  Gravity’s  Foundations. 

Thursday,  January  15 

Prof.  Robert  Mann,  University  of 
Waterloo.  102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4:10  p.m.  Physics 


COLLOQUIA 


Plasticity  in  Receptor  G 
Protein  Signalling. 

Tuesday,  January  6 
Dr.  Paul  Albert,  University  of  Ottawa. 
417  Best  Institute,  112  College  St.  4 p.m. 
BBDMR 

Is  There  a New  AIDS  Era  and 
What  Does  It  Have  To  Do  with 
Gay  Men? 

Wednesday,  January  7 

Speakers:  Dean  Behrens,  sociology;  Roy 
GUlis,  OISE/UT;  and  Colman  Jones, 
journalist,  CBC;  Sexual  Diversity 
Speakers  Series.  240  University  College. 
4 p.m.  Rainbow  Triangle  Alumni 
Association 

Post-Soviet  Russian  Policy 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Thursday,  January  8 

Prof.  Andij  Kreutz,  University  of  Lodz. 
14352  Robarts  Library.  3 to  5 p.m. 
CREES 

Adriamycin  Cardiotoxicity: 
The  Role  of  Free  Radicals. 

Friday,  January  9 

Dr.  Denis  Lehotay,  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children.  105  Pharmacy  Building.  10  a.m. 
Pharmacy 

The  Differential  Role  of 
Adhesion  Molecules  and 
Neutrophins  in  the  Innervation 
of  the  Optic  Tectum. 

Wednesday,  January  14 

Dr.  Akihiro  Inoue,  Samuel  Lunenfeld 


Committees 

The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes  the  terms  of  reference  and  membership 
of  committees.  The  deadline  for  submissions  is  Monday, 
two  weeks  prior  to  publication. 


Review 


Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science 
External  review  committees  have  been 
established  to  review  the  Department  of 
Geography  Jan.  12  and  13  and  the 
Department  of  Statistics  March  2 and  3. 

Department  of  Geography 
Professors  Susan  Hanson,  Graduate 
School  of  Geography,  Clark  University, 
Worcester,  MA;  Brian  Osborne, 
Department  of  Geography,  Queen’s 


University;  and  Andre  Roy,  Department 
of  Geography,  University  of  Montreal. 

Department  of  Statistics 
Professors  Rob  Kass,  Department  of 
Statistics,  Carnegie-Mellon  University, 
Pittsburgh,  PA;  and  Mary  Thompson, 
Department  of  Statistics,  University 
ofWaterloo. 

The  committees  would  be  pleased  to 
received  comments  from  interested 
persons.  These  may  be  submitted  to 
Dean  Carl  Amrhein,  Faculty  of  Arts  8c 
Science,  Room  2020,  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 
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Research  Institute.  968  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital.  12  noon.  Samuel  Lunenfeld 
Research  Institute 

Anticipating  the  Influence  of 
Climatic  Change  on  the  Spruce 
Budworm,  Canada’s  Most 
Economcially  Important 
Forest  Insect. 

Thursday,  January  15 

Richard  Fleming,  Canadian  Forest 
Service.  2093  Earth  Sciences  Centre. 
4 p.m.  Environmental  Studies 

The  Smell  of  Germs  in  Late 
19th-Century  France. 
Thursday,  January  15 
Prof  David  Barnes,  Harvard  University; 
Hannah  seminar  for  the  history  of 
medicine.  Great  Hall,  88  College  St. 
4 to  6 p.m.  History  of  Medicine 

Towards  a Future  Knowledge 
Nation:  Who  Are  “We”  and  ■ 
Who  Wm  We  Be  When  the 
Future  Arrives? 

Thursday,  January  15 

Panelists  include  Michael  Adams, 
Environics  Ltd,  and  Liz  Hoffman, 
Information  Highway  Advisory  Council 
and  Coalition  for  Public  Information. 
205  Claude  T.  Bissell  Building,  140 
College  St.  Limited  seating.  4 to  6 p.m. 
KMDI,  McLuhan  Program,  FIS, 
Information  Commons  and  Centre  for 
Academic  Technologies 

Socratic  Integrity. 

Friday,  January  16 

Prof  George  Kateb,  Princeton 
University.  3050  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

2 to  4 p.m.  Political  Science 

Holocaust  in  Estonia, 

Latvia  and  Lithuania. 

Friday,  January  16 

Panelists:  Tonu  Parming,  sociologist  and 
editor-in-chief,  Meie  Elu\  Andrew 
Ezergailis,  Ithaca  College;  Sara  Ginaite, 
York  University;  commentator:  Erich 
Haberer,  history.  14352  Robarts  Library. 

3 to  5:30  p.m.  CREES 


Meetings  & 
Conferences 


The  Riddles  ofTurandot. 

Saturday,  January  10 
Symposium.  Robert  Gill  Theatre, 
Graduate  Centre  for  Study  of  Drama, 
Koffler  Student  Services  Centre.  Nezami 
folktale  reading,  Corinne  Rusch-Drutz; 
Turandot  from  Prose  to  Drama,  Prof 
Michael  Sidnell;  LeSage  staged  reading, 
directed  by  Joel  Beddows;  Prof 
Domenico  Pietropaolo  on  Gozzi;  Gozzi 
staged  reading,  directed  by  Mark  Ceolin 
and  Dario  Del  Degan;  Prof  A.  Solbach 
on  Schiller.  10  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m. 

Prof.  Lise-Lone  Marker  on  Reinhart 
and  Vakhtangov:  Fantastic  Realism 
and  Vakhtangov’s  Turandot,  Prof  G. 
Jones  on  Puccini;  John  Rutherford, 
Canadian  Opera  Company,  on 
Turandot,  Prof  Pia  Kleber:  The 
Staging  of  Brecht’s  Turandot,  Brecht 
staged  reading,  directed  by  Martin 
Hunter;  Prof  H.W.  Selinger  on 
Brecht;  Fischerova  staged  reading, 
directed  by  Stephen  Johnson;  Spry 
staged  reading,  directed  by  Joel 
Beddows;  closing  panel.  2 to  5:45  p.m. 
Information:  978-7986.  Graduate 

Centre  for  Study  of  Drama 

Planning  and  Budget 
Committee. 

Tuesday,  January  13 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 

Committee  on  Academic  Policy 
and  Programs. 

Wednesday,  January  14 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:10  p.m. 


Music 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 
Thursday  Noon  Series. 

Thursday,  January  8 

Keith  Atkinson,  oboe;  Kathleen 
McLean,  bassoon;  Che  Anne  Loewen, 
piano.  Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 
Thursday,  January  15 

Winner  of  the  Canadian  music  competi- 
tion’s Stepping  Stone.  Walter  Hall. 
12:10  p.m. 

Faculty  Artist  Series. 

Friday,  January  9 

Compositions  by  Christos  Hatzis,  fea- 
turing works  inspired  by  Inuit  throat 
singing.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $15, 
students  and  seniors  $10. 

New  Music  Festival. 

Sunday,  January  11  to 
Saturday,  January  1 7 

Highlighting  faculty  composers,  per- 
formers and  students.  Performances  in 
Walter  Hall.  Passes  $40,  single  tickets 
$10,  students  and  seniors  $5. 
Information:  978-3744. 

Small  Jazz  Ensembles. 

Wednesdays,  January  14  and 
January  21 

Favourite  standards  and  student 
arrangements  and  compositions.  Walter 
Hall.  8 p.m. 


Opera  Tea. 

Sunday,  January  18 

An  afternoon  of  opera  and  tea  on  the 
stage  of  the  MacMillan  Theatre. 
MacMillan  Theatre.  2 p.m.  Tickets  $20, 
students  and  seniors  $15. 

KNOX  COLLEGE 
Music  of  the  18th  Century, 

Friday,  January  9 
Linda  Melsted,  violin;  Sergei  Istomin, 
cello/viola  da  gamba;  and  Charlotte 
Nediger,  harpsichord;  guest  artist.  Wash 
McClain,  oboe.  Knox  College  Chapel. 
8 p.m. 


Plays  & Readings 


The  Price  of  Success  and 
Frank  and  Juliet. 

Wednesday  to  Friday, 
January  14  to  January  1 6 
Student  double  playbill  production. 
Leigha  Lee  Browne  Theatre,  U of  T at 
Scarborough.  8 p.m.  Tickets  S7. 


Exhibitions 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
AT  MISSISSAUGA 
Claudia  McNight  and 
Zbigniew  Pospiezynski. 

To  January  9 

Paintings  and  drawings. 


Art  of  Portraiture. 

January  19  to  February 27 

Work  of  eight  contemporary  artists  using 
various  media.  Blackwood  Gallery, 
Kaneff  Centre.  Gallery  hours:  Sunday  to 
Friday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

NEWMAN  CENTRE 
Here  Comes  the  Lord. 

To  January  30 

Icons  and  angels  and  views  of  the  Holy 
Land.  Ground  floor.  Hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

GARDINER  MUSEUM  OF 
CERAMIC  ART 

To  February  8 

Featuring  20  Canadian  artists  from  coast 
to  coast.  Main  floor.  Hours:  Monday  to 
Saturday,  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m.;  Tuesday,  to 
8 p.m.;  Sunday,  11  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
ART  CENTRE 
Richard  Gorman: 

Recent  Watercolours. 

To  March  27 

Highlights  recent  gift.  Alcove  space. 

Problem  Pictures. 

January  13  to  March  2 7 

Selections  from  permanent  collections; 
explores  problems  inherent  in  any  collec- 
tion: provenance,  authenticity,  attribu- 
tion. Boardroom  space.  Hours:  Tuesday 
and  Friday,  11  a.m.  to  4 p.m.;  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.; 
Saturday,  12  noon  to  4 p.m. 

JUSTINAM,  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 
Gifts  and  the  Great  Wrong  Gift. 

January  5 to  February  1 

Selections  from  the  Hart  House 
Permanent  Collection.  Both  Galleries. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m. 
to  7 p.m.;  Saturday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
AT  SCARBOROUGH 
Opera  Symposium  Exhibition. 

January  12  to  January  30 

Featuring  set  and  costume  design  from 
the  Canadian  Opera  Company.  The 
Gallery.  Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 


Miscellany 


The  Inside  Track  on 
Job  Search  Video  Series. 

Fridays,  January  9 to 
February  27 

Series  of  videos,  a step-by-step  method 
of  exploring  job/career  search  issues. 
12  noon.  Information:  Thomas  Nash, 
978-7573.  Staff  Development  Resource 
Centre 


Deadlines 


Please  note  that  information  for  Events 
listings  must  be  received  in  writing  at  The 
Bulletin  offices,  21  King's  College  Circle,  by 
the  following  times: 

Issue  of  January  19,  for  events  taking  place 
Jan.  19  to  Feb.  2:  Monday,  January  5 

Issue  of  February  2,  for  events  taking 
place  Feb.  2 to  16:  Monday,  January  19 
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counted  as  a word,  e-maU  addresses  count  as  two  words.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days 
before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to  Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  MSS  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please  include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  For  more  information  please  call:  (416)  978-2106. 


Accommodation 
Ri:ntals  AvAiLAiiLi: 
— AIktro  ^ARi:yl  — 


Three-bedroom  furnished  house 

Febniaiy  1 — August  1 . Quiet  street  in  Riverdale. 
Garden.  Parking.  Close  to  transit  parks,  schools 
and  lively  community  life.  Non-smokers. 
$1,600/month  inclusive.  (416)  429-2845. 

Queen/Roncesvalles.  Charming  renovated 
house.  Fumished/unfurnished.  Fireplace.  Two 
bedrooms  plus  den.  On  quiet  street  close  to 
TTC,  highway  access,  shopping.  Enclosed  back- 
yard/deck. 5 appliances.  Available  January 
1 5/98  (negotiable)  for  6 months/longer.  (41 6) 
537-6940. 

Houses  for  rent  Scarborough  College 
location.  Large  3-bedroom  ($1,1 00/month 
-t  utilities)  and  4-bedroom  ($1, 200/month  + 
utilities).  Large  lots — space  to  play  and  grow. 
Available  immediately.  Call  U of  T Real  Estate 
(416)978-2218. 

Downtown.  Walking  distance  to  U of  T. 

Short-term  rental.  Great  Victorian  space.  Two- 
storey,  two-bedroom.  Fireplace,  underground 
parking,  plus.  $1 ,495  + utilities.  Call  Frank 
Hyde,  252-1010. 

Bloor  West  Village,  1 bedroom  apartment, 
unfurnished,  spadous,  dean.  French  doors,  laun- 
dry, parking,  TTC,  full  open-concept  kitchen,  3- 
piece  bathroom  with  Jacuzzi-size  tub.  Available 
immediately.  $850  inclusive.  978-2110. 

2-bedroom  apartment,  very  central, 

subway  access.  1 master  bedroom  with  2 
queen-sized  beds,  1 small  bedroom/den  with 
pull-out  bed  of  white  leather  and  white  cane 
furniture.  Great  stereo,  28"  TV,  VCR  & CDs. 
Indoor  pool  and  patio,  balcony  with  appropri- 
ate furniture,  flowers,  etc.  3-month  lease. 
Suitable  for  professor  or  faculty  member.  Phone 
(416)481-5307. 

High  Park.  1 -bedroom,  furnished.  January 
1 5 — September  30, 1 998.  All  utilities,  cable 
TV,  balcony.  Steps  to  subway.  $770/month  all 
included.  Phone:  (416)  604-7410. 

East  York.  Furnished  house  @ Coxwell  & 
O'Connor.  All  appliances,  dishes,  laundry. 


parking.  No  smoking  and  no  pets.  Quiet  area, 
close  to  transit  & DVP.  Available  immediately. 
Shared  on  some  weekends  only.  Reasonable. 
(416)421-2240. 

Furnished  2-bedroom  detached  house. 

Avenue  Road  and  Lawrence.  $1 ,000  inclusive. 
Available  January  15  to  June  30, 1998.  Mary 
Ann  Jenkins,  (41 6)  736-2100  x.  77713  or  (41 6) 
781-4981  ore-mail:  maj@kelvin.eas.yotku.ca 


Accommodation 
RKiw'jyiRs  Required 


March  1 to  August  31,  1998.  Prefer 
furnished  2/3  bedroom  apartment/house  in 
central  Toronto,  commuting  distance 
Western  General  Hospital.  Dr.  Shaheen  Hamdy, 
Dept.  Medicine,  CSB,  Hope  Hospital, 
Manchester  M6  8HD,  UK.  Phone:  +44-161- 
794-7375.  Fax:  +44-161-787-7432.  E-mail: 
shamdy@fs1  .ho.man.ac.uk 


Accommodation 
Out  oe  Town 


Your  own  private  retreat.  Comfortable 
country  home  on  3.8  acres  forest  in  the  Ottawa 
Valley,  1 Vz  hour  drive  west  of  Ottawa. 
Cathedral  ceilings,  2 fireplaces,  3-plus  bed- 
rooms, 2 offices  with  built-in  bookcases,  2 
large  decks,  full  furnished  lower  level  with 
walk-out,  beautiful  view.  Immediate  avail- 
ability. $1 80,000.  Will  discuss  rental.  Telephone 
(41 6)  656-6026  evenings  or  leave  message. 


Accommodation 

OVERSEIAS 


Provence,  South  of  France.  3-bedroom 
house  (furnished)  in  the  picturesque  village  of 
Puyloubier,  20  km.  east  of  Aix-en-Provence. 
Phone,  washer,  central  heating.  $1,000  per 
month  including  utilities.  Beth  978^7458  or 
588-2580  or  b.savan@utoronto.ca 

Sabbatical  in  Avignon.  Renovated  mas, 
secluded  not  isolated.  4 bedrooms,  two  bath- 
rooms, all  conveniences.  Heated  pool,  wash- 
er, dishwasher,  TV,  etc.  800  metres  from  a su- 
perb two-room  schoolhouse.  Many  satisfied 
academics,  several  books  written  there.  $1 ,650 


per  month.  Available  September  1,  1998  to 
June  30, 1 999.  Contact  Ed  Epstein,  (41 6)  924- 
1 1 1 5 (U  of  T owner  in  Europe). 

Southwest  France.  Aveyrori.  Comfortable 
private  apartment  in  old  hillside  farmhouse. 
Rentable  weekly,  monthly,  year-round.  Clegg, 
Villevayre,  1 2270  Najac,  France.  Tel/fax  00  33 
5 65  297488. 


Bkd  & Brtakfast 


Bed  and  Breakfast  Guesthouse.  Walk  to 
U of  T.  Restored  Victorian  home.  Single,  dou- 
ble and  private  en-suite  accommodations. 
588-0560. 


Hitalth  Si:rvici:s 


PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring,  con- 
fidential environment.  U of  T extended  health 
benefits  provide  excellent  coverage.  Evening  and 
weekend  hours  available.  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg, 
Registered  Psychologist,  The  Medical  Arts 
Building,  170  St.  George  Street.  944-3799. 

INDIVIDUAL  AND  COUPLE  THERAPY. 

Twenty  years'  experience  in  counselling  for 
personal  and  relationship  difficulties.  Coverage 
under  staff  and  faculty  benefits.  Dr.  Gale  Bildfell, 
Registered  Psychologist,  114  Maitland  Street 
(Wellesley  & Jarvis).  972-6789. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  benefits 
coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula  Gardner, 
Registered  Psychologist,  114  Maitland  Street 
(Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  469-631 7. 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY  with 
a Registered  Psychologist.  Dr.  June  Higgins,  The 
Medical  Arts  Building,  1 70  St.  George  Street 
(Bloor  and  St.  George).  928-3460. 

Psychologist  providing  individual  and 
group  psychotherapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety,  de- 
pression and  women's  health.  U of  T staff 
health  plan  covers  cost.  Dr.  Sarah  Maddocks, 
registered  psychologist,  114  Maitland  Street 
(Wellesley  & Jarvis).  972-1935  ext.  3321 . 

Psychotherapy.  Dr.  Joan  Hulbert, 

Psychologist.  Yonge  Street  near  Davisville. 


(416)  465-9078.  Focus  on  depression,  anxi- 
ety, substance  abuse,  difficulties  with  as- 
sertiveness, relationship  problems,  self-esteem, 
abusive  relationships.  Fees  may  be  covered 
by  Employee  Health  Insurance  Plan. 

Dr.  Dianne  Fraser,  Psychologist.  Carlton 
at  Berkeley,  923-7146.  Brief  holistic  coun- 
selling and  EMDR.  Focus  on  stress,  depres- 
sion, anxiety,  phobia,  grief,  substance  abuse, 
relationships,  women's  issues.  Complete  or 
partial  reimbursement  through  UT/insurance 
benefits. 

Individual  cognitive  behavioural 

psychotherapy.  Practice  focussing  on  eating 
disorders,  depression,  anxiety  and  women's 
issues.  U of  T staff  extended  health  care  ben- 
efits provide  full  coverage.  Dr.  Janet  Clewes, 
Registered  Psychologist,  183  St.  Clair  Avenue 
West  (St.  Clair  and  Avenue  Road).  929-3084. 

Psychological  services  for  children, 

adolescents  and  families.  Comprehensive  as- 
sessment of  learning  problems,  emotional  and 
behavioural  difficulties.  Individual  psy- 
chotherapy, parent  counselling.  Dr.  Meagan 
Smith  and  Dr.  Arlene  Young,  Registered 
Psychologists.  U of  T area.  926021 8.  Leave  message. 

Dr.  Gina  Fisher,  Registered  Psychologist. 

Psychotherapy  for  depression,  anxiety,  rela- 
tionship problems,  stress,  gay/lesbian  issues, 
women's  issues.  U of  T extended  health 
benefits  cover  fees.  Evening  appointments 
available.  The  Medical  Arts  Building  (St.  George 
and  Bloor).  (416)  932-8962. 

Psychological  Services  for  Infants  and 
Children.  Assessment  of  developmental  and 
learning  disabilities.  Benefits  packages  may 
provide  complete/partial  reimbursement. 
Dr.  Jo-Anne  Finegan,  Psychologist.  1 300  Yonge 
Street,  south  of  St.  Clair.  (416)  927-1217. 

Psychotherapy  for  adults.  Depression, 
anxiety,  stress;  personal,  relationship,  family 
and  work  concerns.  Dr.  Carol  Musselman, 
Registered  Psychologist  252  Bloor  Street  West 
Call  923-6641  (ext.  2448)  for  a consultation. 
Day  or  evening  hours.  May  be  covered  by 
extended  health  benefits. 

Psychologist  providing  individual,  group 

and  couple  therapy.  Personal  and  relationship 


issues.  U of  T extended  health  plan  provides 
some  coverage  for  psychological  services. 
Fora  consultation  call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White, 
535-9432,  140  Albany  Avenue 

(Bathurst/Bloor). 

Dr.  Dvora  Trachtenberg,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Individual  psychotherapy. 
Couple/marital  psychotherapy.  Fees  covered 
by  U of  T staff  and  faculty  health  plan.  Evening 
appointments  available.  The  Medical  Arts 
Building  (St.  George/Bloor).  For  an  appoint- 
ment please  call  (416)  932-8962. 

Electrolysis,  facials  (Gerovital-GH3). 

Waxing.  Men  & women.  Certified  electrologists. 
Safe,  sterile.  Introductory  offer,  packages 
available.  7 days.  Guaranteed  quality  at 
lowest  prices  downtown.  Bay  Street  Clinic: 
1033  Bay,  #322,  921-1357;  Medical  Arts 
Building,  170  St  George,  #700, 924-2355. 

MASSAGE  for  aches,  pains,  and  stress.  29 
years'  experience.  Medical  Arts  Building.  We 
will  bill  directly  foryour  potential  full  coverage. 
Ann  Ruebottom,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  (1970).  Tel. 
9601 RMT  (960-1 768). 

THERAPEUTIC  MASSAGE  with  aromatic 
essential  oils  naturally  effects  a relaxation 
response.  Enjoy  a quiet  retreat  from  the  stress 
of  daily  life.  The  experience  will  rest  and  refresh 
your  body  and  mind.  Bloor/St.  George 
location.  By  appointment  Kathy  Dillon,  R.M.T. 
787-1070. 

BODY  WISDOM.  Using  gentle  bodywork 
and  psychodrama  methods  I assist  you  in 
becoming  more  aware  of  subtle  body  sig- 
nals and  related  emotional  responses.  As 
your  innate  wisdom  surfaces  and  guides  this 
process,  blocked  energy  is  released  and  deep 
healing  begins  to  take  place  on  many 
levels.  Jocelyn  Drainie,  Certified  .Shiatsu 
Therapist,  practising  since  1987.  Bloor 
& St.  George.  Wheelchair  accessible.  Gift 
certificates/brochure  available.  (416)  929- 
9879. 

REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic  pain  and 
stress.  Treatments  are  part  of  your  extended 
health  care  plan.  1 70  St.  George  Street  (at 
Bloor).  For  appointment  call  Mindy  Hsu,  B.A., 
R.M.T.  (416)  944-1312. 


^ GOVERNING  COUNCIL 

^ ACADEMIC  BOARD  ELECTION  1998 

TEACHING  STAFF 

I ARBOR  I 

The  Academic  Board  of  the  Governing 

Nominations  open: 

Council  includes  47  elected  teaching 
staff,  18  of  whom  will  be  elected  through 

January  19th,  9 a.m. 

this  call  for  nominations.  The  Board  and 

Nominations  close: 

its  Committees  are  responsible  for  all 
matters  affecting  the  teaching,  learning 

January  30th,  noon 

and  research  functions  of  the  University, 
the  establishment  of  University  objectives 

Positions: 

and  priorities,  the  development  of  plans 

and  the  effective  use  of  resources  in  the 

18  Teaching  staff: 

course  of  these  pursuits. 

1 App.  Sci.  & Eng. 

1 Arch.  & Land.  Arch. 
5 Arts  & Science 
1 Erindale  (Sciences) 

Information  and 

1 Scartx)rough  (not  Life/Phys.  Sci.) 

nomination  forms  are 

1 OISE/UT  (not  CTUHD&AP) 
1 Management 

avaiiable  from: 

4 Medicine 

Susan  Girard 

1 Physical  Education 

Chief  Returning  Officer 

1 Social  Work 

Room  106  Simcoe  Hall 

1 By-Election  (Arts  & Science) 

978-8428 

The  membership  of  the  Academic  Board  should  reflect  the  diversity  of  the  University. 

Nominations  are,  therefore,  encouraged  of  a wide  variety  of  individuals. 

aaaaaaaaXaaaaaaaaa.aaaaaa 


Announcing 
The  Second  Annual 

Keith  Davey  Lecture  at  Victoria  University 

Dr.  Michael  IgnatiefF 


i 

I 


“Does  the  Liberal  Imagination 
Have  a Future?” 

Thursday,  January  8, 1998 
4:00  p.m. 

MacMillan  Theatre, 

Edward  Johnson  Music  Building 
(behind  the  Planetarium  of  the  ROM) 

Free  Admission 

Reception  following  in  Alumni  Hall 
Victoria  College  Building 
(across  University  Avenue) 


t 
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Merit  by  Numbers 

The  university  s present  merit  system  favours  quantity  over  quality y competition  over  collegiality 

By  Michael  Skolnik 


OVER  TWO  YEARS, 

Professor  Green  pub- 
lishes five  slightly 
different  articles  based  essen- 
tially on  the  same  demograph- 
ic data  collected  during  one 
research  project.  Over  the 
same  two  years  Professor  Gray 
publishes  one  major  theoreti- 
cal article  that  significantly 
advances  her  field  of  study. 

Green  receives  a substantially 
higher  merit  increase  in  pay 
than  Gray. 

The  next  year  Green  receives 
a large  research  grant  and 
publishes  one  book.  Gray  also 
publishes  one  book  but  as  her 
research  did  not  require  signifi- 
cant funding  beyond  her  own 
time  she  did  not  apply  for  research 
funding.  Both  books  contribute  to 
their  fields,  but  Green  is  given  a 
greater  merit  increase.  No  reward 
is  given  to  Gray  for  saving  the  tax- 
payers’ money! 

The  following  year,  in  addi- 
tion to  her  normal  teaching  and 
student  supervision  activities.  Professor  Gray  spends  an 
equivalent  additional  amount  of  time  developing  a new 
instructional  program.  AU  of  her  colleagues  are  greatly 
impressed  and  pleased  with  this  developmental  work  and 
view  it  as  a major  contribution  to  the  department.  Normally 
an  active  researcher,  because  of  spending  so  much  of  her  time 
on  these  teaching  related  activities.  Professor  Gray’s  research 
output  for  the  year  is  small.  She  gets  no  merit  increase,  and  a 
warning  that  her  research  output  needs  to  be  increased. 

Two  of  these  three  examples  are  drawn  word-for-word 
from  cases  colleagues  have  reported.  The  other  is  an  amalgam 
of  several  cases  that  I have  been  told  about.  What  these 
examples  suggest  to  me  is  that  what  many  might  perceive  as 
perverse  treatment  is  quite  common  under  the  merit  pay 
policy  of  our  university,  which  systemically  promotes  certain 
values  that  many  feel  are  inappropriate. 

I must  admit  to  a certain  degree  of  anxiety  in  pubhcly  rais- 
ing this  issue.  As  Christopher  Lucas  points  out  in  Crisis  in  the 
Academy,  to  wonder  openly  about  the  propriety  of  a faculty 
reward  system  that  has  so  many  obvious  dysfunctional  effects 
is  “to  risk  being  branded  irresponsible,  threatened,  or  incom- 
petent.” But  in  view  of  the  number  of  people  I have  heard 
grumbling  about  the  merit  pay  system,  I am  willing  to  take 
that  risk  if  it  will  stimulate  a debate  about  this  pohcy,  a debate 
that  I think  is  needed.  For  from  what  I have  seen  the  present 
merit  pay  system  elevates  individualism  over  community, 
competition  over  collegiality,  quantity  over  quality  and 
secrecy  over  openness. 


The  most  fundamental  requirement  of  the  present 
merit  pay  policy  is  that  comparisons  be  made  between  col- 
leagues and  a spread  of  ratings  be  produced.  Whatever  word 
is  used  to  describe  the  top  ranking  — excellent,  outstanding, 
etc.  — the  policy  permits  only  a relatively  small  proportion  of 
individuals  to  be  rated  in  that  category.  This  injunction  gives 
rise  to  the  following  paradox:  we  want  this  university  to  be 
excellent  or  outstanding  but  we  don’t  want  all  the  professors 
in  it  to  be  excellent  or  outstanding;  and  if  a chair  or  dean  tries 
to  tell  us  that  all  his  or  her  faculty  are  excellent  or  outstanding, 
we  refuse  to  believe  it! 

This  type  of  ruggedly  individualistic,  competitive  perfor- 
mance appraisal  model  is  relatively  rare  in  other  sectors. 
Objectives-based  performance  evaluation  is  far  more  com- 
mon. In  objectives-based  evaluation  each  employee  works  out 
a set  of  performance  objectives  with  his  or  her  supervisor  and 
then  the  evaluation  is  based  upon  how  close  the  employee 
comes  to  meeting  or  exceeding  those  objectives.  In  our 


present  ifierit  pay  system,  excellence  is  — artificially,  I would 
say  — defined  as  a scarce  commodity.  By  contrast,  in  the 
objectives-based  model  t)f  evaluation,  it  is  possible  for  every- 
one to  be  excellent  and  for  them  to  support  and  complement 
one  another  because  they  can  be  excellent  in  different  ways. 

Given  the  enormous  variety  of  professional  settings,  pro- 
files, norms  and  career  stages  that  faculty  occupy,  this  model 
of  performance  evaluation  would  appear  to  be  ideally  suited  to 
a university.  Further,  because  it  centres  upon  an  examination 
of  what  each  employee  is  trying  to  achieve  and  how  well  he  or 
she  achieves  it,  this  model  would  facilitate  formative  evalua- 
tion that  could  be  tied  in  with  professional  development.  That 
would  be  quite  a contrast  to  the  present  model  in  which  the 
evaluation  is  exclusively  summative  in  nature.  Ironically  in  the 
part  of  the  merit  policy  that  deals  with  faculty  on  the  senior 
salary  fist,  the  phrase  “Meets  Expectations”  is  the  standard 
from  which  differences  are  calibrated;  however,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, faculty  are  never  told  (or  asked)  what  the  expectations 
for  their  performance  are,  let  alone  given  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  what  those  expectations  should  be. 


IF  A DEAN  SAYS  ALL  FACULTY 
ARE  OUTSTANDING 
WE  REFUSE  TO  BELIEVE  IT 


In  many  if  not  all  cases  it  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  what 
the  criteria  and  evidence  for  merit  pay  judgements  are.  The 
common  perception  is  that  the  main  factors  used  in  judge- 
ments of  merit  are  numerical,  quantitative  indices;  and 
because  indices  of  quantity  of  research  are  viewed  as  more 
credible  and  informative  than  indices  of  quantity  of  teaching 
and  service,  more  weight  is  given  to  measures  of  research 
activity:  fike  the  number  of  journal  articles  and  the  dollar 
value  of  research  grants. 

There  has,  of  course,  been  a great  deal  of  criticism  over  the 
years  of  “evaluation  by  counting”  in  academe.  In  another  bit 
of  irony,  universities  and  national  and  provincial  associations 
of  universities  have  continually  attacked  Macleans  magazine 
for  presuming  a university’s  performance  can  be  reduced  to  a 
handfiil  of  numerical  indices  while  at  the  same  time  using  the 
same  approach  in  evaluating  their  own  faculty. 

The  message  that  quantity  is  not  a surrogate  for  quality 
has  been  getting  through  in  recent  years  in  promotion 


reviews  (but  less  so  in  tenure 
reviews).  Anyone  who  has  par- 
ticipated in  a promotion 
review  in  recent  years  and  then 
looks  at  how  their  merit  review 
is  done  can’t  help  being  struck 
by  the  breadth,  depth  and 
thoroughness  of  the  former  in 
contrast  to  the  latter.  I suspect 
that  most  would  agree  that  we 
couldn’t  possibly  afford  the 
time  to  conduct  annual  merit 
reviews  of  all  faculty  with  the 
same  depth  and  thoroughness, 
but  if  that  is  the  case,  then  the 
next  question  is  whether  it  is 
efficient  to  put  as  much  time 
as  we  do  into  making  relative- 
ly small  differentiations  in 
merit  pay,  especially  after 
taxes.  An  alternative  — which 
would  do  more  to  further  our 
commitment  to  excellence  — 
would  be  to  spend  the  same 
amount  of  time  and  money 
each  year  on  identifying  a few 
people  making  absolutely 
extraordinary  contributions 
and  rewarding  them  with  a really  meaningful  bonus,  say 
$25,000. 


Merit  pay’s  chief  rationale  is  to  provide  an  incentive 

to  employees  to  work  hard  and  produce,  but  there  is  room 
for  doubt  as  to  the  applicability  of  this  rationale  in  acad- 
eme. Professors  are  strongly  motivated  by  nonpecuniary 
factors  — intrinsic  satisfaction,  recognition  from  peers, 
responsibility  to  students,  etc.  If  these  sources  of  motivation 
are  very  strong,  then  so  long  as  a professor’s  salary  is  per- 
ceived to  be  approximately  appropriate,  he  or  she  will 
expend  considerable  effort.  If  this  is  true,  then  so  far  as  the 
incentive  argument  goes,  the  principal  effect  of  merit  pay  is 
probably  negative.  Higher-than-average  merit  increments 
won’t  bring  forth  any  increase  in  effort  on  the  part  of  those 
receiving  them  because  they  are  already  giving  their  all. 
However,  lower-than-average  increments  might  elicit  a 
reduction  in  effort  by  some  if  they  feel  treated  unfairly, 
underappreciated  or  abused  by  an  apparently  unjust  process. 

Another  rationale  for  merit  pay  is  that  of  justice;  that  is,  that 
the  people  who  do  the  most  or  the  best  should  be  paid  the 
most.  But  does  our  merit  pay  system  foster  such  a sense  of  jus- 
tice? The  answer  to  that  question  is  probably  that  justice 
depends  on  two  conditions  being  met:  the  performance  stan- 
dards that  determine  the  various  amounts  of  merit  pay  be  wide- 
ly known  and  understood;  and  people  in  the  organization  agree 
with  these  performance  standards.  If  people  don’t  know  what  is 
rewarded  and/or  don’t  agree  with  it,  then  they  will  not  hkcly 
find  the  system  just.  The  process  needs  to  be  more  transparent 
and  efforts  need  to  be  made  to  get  consensus  on  the  criteria  for 
assessing  merit  if  it  is  to  be  widely  regarded  as  a just  system. 

While  universities  are  normally  on  the  frontier  in  the  devel- 
opment of  new  knowledge  and  ideas,  it  has  often  been  remarked 
that  they  are  in  the  rear  when  it  comes  to  putting  new  knowl- 
edge and  ideas  into  practice.  I believe  that  the  reason  why  man- 
agement practices  in  universities  are  often  so  antiquated  and 
reflect  the  opposite  of  some  of  the  values  we  claim  to  espouse  is 
not  ignorance  or  perversity  but  simply  that  we  would  rather  put 
the  resources  into  our  main  activities  — teaching  and  research 
— than  into  the  systems  that  support  these  activities.  But  if 
upon  reflection,  we  conclude  that  we  are  not  willing  to  put  in  the 
amount  of  time  and  effort  needed  to  make  our  merit  pay  system 
one  of  which  we  can  be  proud,  then  perhaps  we  should  rethink 
whether  it  is  prudent  to  have  one  at  all. 

Michael  Skolnik  is  a professor  in  the  Higher  Education  Group, 
Department  of  Theory  and  Policy  Studies,  OISE/UT. . 
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